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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
————— 

F the appointment of Sir Nevil Macready to command the 
troops in Ireland means that the soldiers are at last to 

be used adequately to reinforce the police and protect innocent 
lives against the appalling campaign of assassination and 
jntimidation, it is very good news. The proper equipment for 
the officer in command in Ireland is a thorough knowledge 
of organization. As for the conditions of his work, there 
should be full ‘“‘ unity of commend” over both military and 
police. If Sir Nevil Macready is not very quick indeed in getting 
to work, there will be more lives lost and a further discrediting 
of authority—and that means the whole power to govern in 
Ireland. What and we earnestly hope that 
Sir Nevil Macready is the man—is some one who can search 
out the secret places of crime, and who has not only imagination, 
energy, and knowledge but the right instincts. If Sir Nevil 
Macready takes the necessary measures, there can be no! doubt 
that Lord French will back him up, even though neither Lord 
French himself nor the retiring General in command has been 


is required now 


able to originate the right measures. 


It is not too late, Queual it is » alemest too late. The wonder 
is that the Irish police have not broken completely under the 
What those who set out to suppress crime in Treland 


strain. 


er 


lave to contend with may be deduced from the amazing | 


Bell, a Resident Magistrate, was dragged 
from a tramear on Friday week and assassinated in a crowded 
other passengers in the tramear were 
no doubt awed by having revolvers waved in front of 
them, but the -by must have been in an enormous 
majority over the murderers, and yet not an impeding hand was 
raised and the criminals were allowed to escape with ease. 
effects of intimidation in Ireland. Sir Nevil 


incident when Mr. 


Dublin suburb. The 


passers 


Such are the 


Macready will at all events have the inestimable advantage of 
knowing that 1 he puts all his brains and activity into his work— 
the Government here must not liamper him in any way—he will 


really have the sympathy of the vast majority of the population 
on his side. They are very exceptional men indeed, whatever 
. who do not want to be saved from 


The ordinary people dare not 


<r ‘ 
thetr political 


yrofessions 


ruin, 


horror, and tyranny. 


say 


so, but they will regard the suppressors of evime as their friends. 


The Tinzs on Tuesday state a that it had learned from a well- 
uformed correspondent that on the night of March 17th there 





was a Circle Meeting of the Irish Republican Brotherhood at 
Cork attended by the Lord Mayor, Mr. Thomas MacCurtain, and 
other prominent persons. At this meeting several members of 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood were expelled from the 


organization. One of those expelled was shot at when leaving 
the meeting. Two nights later Mr. MacCurtain himself was 
murdered, This bears out our speculation of last week that 


it would probably be found that Mr. MacCurtain was 
murdered by Sinn Feiners themselves. The history of secret 
murder societies shows that a point is invariably reeched 
where an internal panic sets in and the members of the societies 
begin to suspect one anothen The suspicions may of course 
be quite unfounded, but none the less those who are suspected 
are marked down to be removed. 


An Irish corresponde nt sends us a copy of a letter written to 
the newspapers by Dr. Cohalan, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cork. At the end of his letter Dr. Cohalan says :— 


“The question is this—Should the Bishops tell the police 
that they are not bound in conscience to perform the many acts 
of coercion which are goading the people beyond restraint ; 
that there can be lawfulness and wunlawfulness in executive 
government ; that when the mode of government has no sanc- 
tion in morals its execution has no sanction under the moral law ¢”’ 





This is a very cunning and dangerous appeal to further lawless- 
ness, and is but thinly disguised under a verbal appearance of 
moderation. It is perfectly disgraceful that the loyalty of the 
police, which has hitherto been wonderful and amazing, should 
be undermined in this way. Why should the law in Ireland 
respect the persons of Roman Catholic prelates who utter this 
sort of incitement ? Everybody knows the enormous authority 
possessed by the priests, and naturally such a letter from Dr, 
Cohalan tends to meke things even worse than they are. 

Perhaps our readers have forgotten the circumstances in 

which Dr. Cohalan was appointed to his present position. We will 
therefore remind them. When the late Bishop of Cork died in 
the summer of 1916 Dr. Cohalan was the assistant Bishop. 
Count Bernstorff, then Cerman Ambassador at Washington, 
telegraphed to the German Foreign Office that Dr. Cohalan was 
a cousin of Judge Cohalan in the United States, and was “ strongly 
Nationalist and pro-German.” Count Bernstorfi went on to 
explain that Dr. Cohalan had intervened between the Cork 
voluntecrs and the British military authorities, and had “* pub- 
licly exposed the gross breach of faith which the English had 
committed against the surrendered men.” Hence an effort 
had been made through the British Envoy at the Vatican to 
defeat the proposed appointment of Dr. Cohalan to the bishopric 
of Cork. “If Germany,” telegraphed Count Bernstorff, ‘can 
exert any influence to bring about this result [the appointment 
of Dr. Cohalan as Bishop of Cork), it would defeat the English 
ntrigue aimed against her interests.” We do not know what 
influence, if any, Germany exerted at Rome, but at all events 
Dr. Cohalan became Bishop of Cork, and is now in a position 
to write the letter from which we have quoted. 

Mr. Macpherson, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, moved the 
second reading of the Home Rue Bill in the House of Commons 
on Monday. He recalled Mr. Asquith’s pledge in 1914 that the 
Home Rule Act of that year should not be enforced until another 
Act had been — dealing with Protestant Ulster. The 
ssented to that pledge. Ulster wa 
tolerated. 


Nationalists, he said, had a 
not to be coerced, nor could the 
Mr. Macpherson laid stress on the opportunity whic 
Council of Ireland would afford the North a the South of 
coming together, if they wished to do so. He state d incidentally 


secession of In l and be 
i the propose d 


that the Government would introduce a separate Bill giving effect 
to the Irish Convention’s proposal for completing the Land 
Purchase scheme. Iveland’s contribution to Imperial charges 
would be £18,000,000 for two years, as compared with £600,000,000 
from Great Britain. Ireland, that is, would pay only £4 2s. po 
head, against £14 13s. 8d. per head for Great Britain, 
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Mr. Clynes moved the rejection of the Bill because he thought 
hat it would fail. Two Parliaments were no substitute for the 
one Parliament that Ireland claimed. No one wished to coeree 
Ulster, but Ulster ought to conform to the law. The Labour 
Party objected to partition on a religious basis. Ulster was 
mrongly given “the right of veto on the assumption of powers 
oy the Central [rish Council.” What was to be the position of 
the Roman Catholics in Ulster or of the Protestants in the South ? 
Ireland should be given “ the maximum of national self-govern- 
ment compatible with the unity and safety of the United King- 
dom,” and there should be “ adequate protection” for Ulster. 
The remedy was “ to cease governing Ireland by force.” “ We 
should drop coercion, political prisoners should be-released_ and 
we should reverse the whole system of Irish government.” As 
an alternative, Mr. Clynes suggested that an Irish Constituent 
Assembly might frame a Constitution, with “ protection for 
minorities.” A less helpful speech we have seldom read. 


Lord Robert Cecil reminded Mr. Clynes that Protestant Ulster 
was just as much entitled to “ self-determination ” as Nationalist 
Ireland. He said that we should gain the respect of America only 
by doing what we thought right in Ireland. Our first duty was 
to restore order. The Bill would tend to make it more difficult 
to enforce the law. With a Sinn Fein Parliament, Southern 
Ireland would be a paradise of smuggling. It was fantastic 
to enforce a scheme of self-government on a country which 
rejected it, and whieh was in a state of violent unrest. 
Mr. Chamberlain, replying to Lord Robert Cecil, said that he 
had nothing to recant in his Unionist faith, but the policy of 1905 
was no longer possible. Mr. Clynes had talked of coercion. 
Was it coercion when they hanged a murderer? Ireland was 
suffering from too little, rather than too much, coercion. It 
would not suffice to repeal the Act of 1914, which nobody wanted. 
The new Bill did not divide Ireland on religious lines, but gave 
Irishmen the chance of removing the historic di vision. 


Mr. Asquith resumed the debate on Tuesday. The refusal 
of the Irish Nationalists to help in the enforcement of the law 
against murder and outrage showed, he said, that Ireland was 
not well governed. The existence of crime was no argument 
against reform. He adhered to his pledge that the Act of 1914 
should not be imposed by force upon Protestant Ulster. But 
he had pledged his word also that the Nationalists should have 
a single Irish Parliament. The new Bill was unworkable. To 
call it a Home Rule Bill was an abuse of language. It expressed 
“Trish dualism, with a shadowy background of remote and 
potential unity.”” The proposed Council for Ireland was “a 
fleshless and bloodless skeleton.” The Bill gave Ireland what 
the did not want, and deprived her of the Act of 1914, which, 
‘in one form or another,” she did want. Mr. Asquith said that 
his policy would be to amend the Act of 1914, giving the lvish 
Parliament and Executive “to all intents and purposes ”’ the 
ttatus of a Dominion, including the Customs, but not the control 
of an army and navy. To Ulster he would give “ county 
option,” which he would also extend to any Sinn Fein counties 
that did not wish to come under a Dublin Parliament. Mr. 
Asquith concluded by saying that he thought a Constituent 
Assembly impracticable. 


Mr. Bonar Law, who followed Mr. Asquith, expressed regret 
q I g 


which will be widely shared, at the tone of his speech. He 
reminded Mr. Asquith that Ircland was no less disorderly under 
his Ministry in 1916 than now. Mr. Asquith himself had pro- 
posed then to exclude the six Protestant counties unti) they were 
willing to submit to Nationalist domination. The only alterna- 
tives were to repeal the Act of 1914, to give Dominion Home 
Rule, to create an Lrish Republic, or to grant the largest measure 
of Home Rule consistent with the pledges already given. Mr, 
Bonar Law pointed out that an Irish Dominion would mean an 
[rish Republic. The Labour leaders talked of “ self-determin- 
ation,” but they would not say that if lreland wanted to secede 
they would allow her to do so. The Bill would leave Irishmen 
to settle their differences, and show that the difficulty about 
Home Rule was occasioned not by Great Britain but by Ireland 
If the Sinn Feciners were returned in a majority to the Dublin 
Parliament. aud refused to take the oath of allegiance or to work 
the new Constitution, the Act would cease to operate and the 
present system would be restored. In the final stage of the 
debate on Wednesday, Sir Edward Carson repeated what he 
had said in bolfast—namely, that, though he disbelieved in 
every possible form of Home Rule, he could not undertake 
to oppose the present Bill 





as 
The Prime Minister made an important speech concer: 


Turkey and Central Europe in the House of Commons on Thurs. 
day week in reply to Mr. Asquith. The Turkish Treaty had been 
delayed because the Allies had had reason to hope that America 
would undertake a mandate for the Armenians and for the 
Straits. They had been asked to wait till September last for 
America’s decision. They had not acted in regard to Turkey 
until America declined to take part in the Conference, Mr, 
Lloyd George demurred to Mr. Asquith’s proposal to “ Vaticanize 
the Caliphate,” leaving the Sultan as a religious potentate jp 
Stambul like the Pope in the Vatican. If it were found that thg 
Sultan in Constantinople could not control the Turks in Anatolia, 
the Allies would reconsider the position. 


ning 


In regard to Mesopotamia, Mr. Lloyd George dissented from 
Mr. Asquith’s suggestion that we should confine our occupation 
to the vilayet of Basra, on the Lower Tigris. He said that the 
Government would claim the mandate for Mesopotamia as g 
whole, including Mosul, and would set up an Arab Adminis. 
tration. Basra had limited resources. Baghdad and Mosul 
were provinces that could pay their way under decent goverp- 
ment. To hand the country back to anarchy and confusion 
would be “an act of folly quite indefensible.” The Arabs, he 
said, desired our continued supervision. For our part, though 
we feel that the British Empire’s territorial responsibilities 
ought not to be increased without very good reason, we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Lloyd George’s policy is the best for 
the time being. Mesopotamia must be treated as a whole. To 
occupy Basra alone would be a poor compromise, which would 
benefit neither the Arabs nor the Empire. Baghdad is the natural 
military and commercial centre of the country. When General 
Maude had occupied Baghdad he had won the campaign, 
because the enemy found it impossible to concentrate large 
forces within striking distance of the city. The deserts and the 
mountains are the natural defences of Mesopotamia. 


Germany has had another restless week, but the fever ig 
abating and the patient seems on the road to recovery. Herr 
Bauer, after reconstructing his Ministry, had to resign in 
deference to Labour protests, and was succeeded on Friday 
week by Herr Miiller, who signed the Peace Treaty. The new 
Ministry, like its predecessor, is a coalition of Socialists, Demo- 
crats, and Roman Catholics, but it lacks Herr Noske. Alarming 
reports of the progress of the “Red” insurrection in West- 
phalia were sent to the London Press, presumably in order to 
justify the German Government’s proposal to move a large 
army into the neutral zone east of the Rhine. When the 
Allies declared that, if German troops entered the neutral 
zone, an equal number of Allied troops would do so and oceupy 
Frankfort and Darmstadt, Gernany withdrew her proposal 
At the same time it was opportunely discovered that the 
“Reds ” were on the point of collapsing after a skirmish neal 
Wesel. Herr Miiller told the National Assembly on Monday 
that he did not fear Bolshevism, and that the anarchy on the 
Left was less of a peril than the anarchy on the Right, #& 
exemplified by Dr. Kapp’s rising. 


The Danish Ministry headed by Dr. Zahle was dismissed by 
the King on Monday because it had ceased to command 4 
majority in Parliament. Dr. Zahle, who is a Radica 
Socialist, had held office for nearly seven He 
excited much criticism during the war he 
did not try to conceal his sympathy with Germany, preferring 
the flattery of his fellow-Socialists in Berlin to the goodwill 
of patriotic Danes. Dr. Zahle maintained his benevolent 
neutrality towards the Germans in regard to Slesvig. Far 
from secking to recover the old Danish province, he seemed 
reluctant to accept any part of it at the hands of the Allies, 
for fear lest the new Slesvig electors should stre:gthen the Opposi- 
tion. The Danes in Northern Slesvig owe their deliverance from 
Prussian oppression solely to the Allied Powers, who declined 
to be discouraged by the Danish Government. Dr. Zahle caused 
his Labour friends to threaten a general strike if the old Ministry 
were not reinstated. King Christian ignored this threat of 
“direct action.”” The new Ministry will appeal to the people 
Dr. Zahle evidently foresees defeat. 


years. 


because 


The battleground of the National Liberal Club was the scene 
of another display of arms on Friday week, when Mr. Lloyd 
George addressed his Liberal supporters and replied to the 
criticisms of Mr. Asquith and the Labour Party. He said that 
the Socialist attack upon him was “ the more important as it 
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represented the larger following.” Not one of the apologists 
of the Labour Party had denied the statement that the doctrine 
of communism was the centrepiece of he Labour programme. 
No Labour leader, indeed, would dare to deny it for fear of 
shattering his party from the top to the bottom. As for the 
followers of Mr. Asquith, they could not form a Government 
“without coalescing. Whether Mr. Asquith coalesced with 
Socialists or Unionists, he would find exactly the same difficulties 
as the leaders of the present Coalition were finding, and he would 
have to meet them in the same way. 


” 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech—though this may not appea 
from the very brief summary which we have been able to give— 
was a modification of his former attack on the Labour Party. 
He spoke of the number of manual workers who were supporting 
the Coalition. We believe that Mr. Lloyd George is right, and 
that many manual workers do support it. But he seems to have 
forgotten that he had described the whole Labour Party as 
“ Bolshevik.” For the rest, we cannot pretend greatly to 
admire the spirit in which Mr. Lloyd George analysed the 
necessity of “coalescing”? in order to hold office, as though 
holding office was naturally to be regarded as the one and only 
object of the statesman. We should rather prefer to say that 
the statesman must begin by having clear principles, and that he 
is happy if the country gives him the opportunity to put those 
principles into practice. _ 


There was a lamentable scene at a meeting of Local Educa- 
tional Authorities, managers, and teachers at the Kingsway 
Hall last Saturday, when Sir Cyril Cobb, Chairman of the 
Education Committee of the London County Council, was 
shouted down by angry teachers. The Bishop of London 
appealed, more or less in vain, for the restoration of order, and 
Mr. Fisher, President of the Board of Education, left the hall 
without delivering his speech. We may add here that the 
demonstrations were repeated when the County Council Hall 
was besieged by teachers on Tuesday. One’s feelings are 
divided between indignation that the teachers should so far 
forget their responsible position and the example they owe to 
their pupils, and sympathy with the teachers because of the 
undoubted fact that they are underpaid. In a healthy and 
right-thinking community there is no profession that deserves 
more than the teaching profession high pay, a position of dignity, 
and the general respect of the public. 


Unless teachers are well paid their ranks will not be filled by 
the best types of men and women. The teaching profession in 
the elementary schools must be made much more attractive, 
just as the position of schoolmasters in the great Public Schools 
has already been made much more desirable than it was. As 
it is, we fear that among the teachers of the elementary schools 
there is a spirit abroad that is restless, defiant, and anti-social, 
It does not of course by any means affect all, but it is prevalent 
enough to be dangerous. We have read reports of speeches 
delivered from time to time of meetings of the National Union of 
Teachers which made us feel that the speakers were unfitted to 
train the minds of children. At all events, we know one of the 
prime causes of this unsatisfactory state of affairs, and it is a cause 
which can be removed. Even though the expense be con- 
siderable, it would not be uneconomic expenditure. 


The speech which Mr. Fisher did not deliver was supplied to 
the papers on Monday. From it we learn that Mr. Fisher, 
though he avowedly speaks only for himself, has rather a 
He suggests a revision of the 


startling proposal to make. 
First, he 


Education Act of 1902 in three essential respects. 
recommends that teachers in non-provided schools should be 
appointed by the Local Education Authority instead of by the 
Foard of Managers. Secondly, he recommends that non-pro- 
vided schools should be unreservedly available for educational 
purposes, and that authority should be given for the buildings 
to be structurally altered for that purpose. Thirdly, and this 
is much the most important point, he would modify the Cowper- 
Temple system in provided schools by allowing denominational 
instruction to be given by teachers on the school staff, subject 
to the proviso that the teacher’s prospects should be unaffected 
by his willingness or refusal to give such instruction. 


The first two changes would bring non-provided elementary 
schools more closely into line with the provided schools. We 


matter. Just because we believe that the so-called “ religious 
difficulty ” is largely fictitious we are ready to admit that Mr. 
Fisher’s proposal if worked in an ideal spirit need not cause 
any trouble. Nevertheless, judging from experience, we believe 
the ideal spirit would be absent and that the trouble would be 
great. The clamour about the “ religious difficutty ” would be 
revived, Whether the difficulty was real or not, every parent 
would be ardently invited to believe that it was real. Cowper- 
Templeism has earned much scoffing from those people who are 
never satisfied with a good compromise; but it has worked 
extraordinarily well for fifty years, and for our part we should 
be very sorry to seo it disturbed. 





Negotiations between the Miners’ Federation and the Govern- 
ment were continued last week, despite the efforts of the more 
violent delegates to precipitate a strike. On Thursday week 
the Prime Minister proposed an increase of 20 per cent. in wages, 
with a guaranteed minimum of Is. 6d. a day, so as to give the 
miners some incentive not to do less work for their higher pay. 
On the Friday the miners’ delegates agreed on a vote, by about 
four to one, that they would continue to bargain with the 
Government on the basis of a percentage increase, which might 
encourage each miner to get a little more coal. On Monday the 
Prime Minister made a final offer of an increase of 20 per cent., 
with a guaranteed minimum of 2s. a day. The offer, it is stated, 
implied an addition of £36,500,000 to the wages-bill of the 
industry, but it might perhaps increase the output of coal. 


The Miners’ Federation, being sharply divided between the 
moderates and the extremists, decided on Monday to take a 
ballot of the miners, who are asked to vote by April 14th either 
for the acceptance of the Government offer, or for a strike tc 
enforce the original demand of the Federation for 3s. more a day 
without an additional percentage. If the miners consult their 
own interests, they will welcome Mr. Lloyd George’s most 
generous offer, which will confirm the position of the miner as the 
aristocrat of Labour. But it is idle to overlook the fact that 
some of the miners’ leaders think less of the material prosperity 
of their followers than of the revolutionary aims which are 
they think, to be attained by a coal strike. 


Last Saturday was an unforgettable day in the history of 
sport. Oxford won the sports, rather contrary to expectation, 
and their success was finally due to the amazing efforts of 
Mr. Rudd. His taking part in the long jump, although he 
had three races to run, was an almost wanton expenditure of 
strength. His dead-heat with Mr. Butler in the quarter was a 
race which for sheer excitement will never be excelled. As for 
the Boat Race, the form of both crews was really creditable after 
the long period during which there had been no rowing. Cam- 
bridge were the better crew on the day, though they would not 
have won easily if the stations had been reversed. No sport 
suffers so much as rowing from a long interval of no practice. 
Other sports and games can be satisfactorily taught by 
instructors, but the only real way to make a first-class oarsman 
is to give him the opportunity of rowing behind first-class men 
in a boat. Unfortunately the rowing life of a first-class oarsman 
is very short; hence the only means of adequate instruction 
disappeared during the war. In the circumstances the revival 
of rowing to the point it reached in the Boat Race of this year 
was something much better than any one could possibly have 
expected, 

By the admission of Sir Edwin Lutyens to its brotherhood, 
the Royal Academy hes certainly honoured itself no less than 
that distinguished architect. Whether we now have amongst us 
a writer or a musician of the highest order we are very far 
from sure. In the matter of the drama and of sculpture we 
have long been rather painfully alive to the absence of any 
dominating genius. Amongst the poets and the painters, we 
believe that there are two or three just men who have earned 
something of immortality. Be that as it may, in 
architecture at least we can acclaim a Master with something 
approaching unanimity. Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., is secure 
of an honourable and well-won place in all future histories of 
3ritish architecture. His promotion will be as popular with 
his brother-architects as with the public whose taste he has 


or will earn 


done so much to raise. 








Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Wednesday, 88}; Thursday 





mals no objection whatever to that, but the proposal to introduce 
denominational instruction into provided schools is quite another 


: 


week, 87$; a year ago, 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IRELAND AND UNREALITY. 

a* inquisitive political philosopher would find it a 

fruitful but depressing task to catalogue the long 
list of unrealities in argument and assertion which regu- 
larly appear whenever Ireland is the subject of discussion. 
One of the most familiar of these unrealities is the statement 
that wicked Englishmen want for their own purposes to 
split Ireland into irreconcilable or unjoinable pieces. It 
does not matter very much whether this alleged attempt 
at division is called * dismemberment,” as several speakers 
called it in the Home Rule debate of this week, or “ par- 
tition,” which is the more popular phrase. The truth is 
that Ireland has dismembered or partitioned herself. But 
that has nothing whatever to do with England, and this 
would remain true even if we were to admit all that has 
been falsely alleged against England as regards “ brutal 
suppression,” ‘ over-taxation,” and so on. It may be 
that the division of Ireland into two distinct camps has 
been overstated in its racial aspects, but the religious 
livision of Ireland is in any case a real and very acute 
one. When therefore the Government propose to create 
two Parliaments in Ireland, they are not of course dis- 
nembering or partitioning Ireland, but are merely recog- 
aizing facts as they are. They do not, however, by any 
means suggest that these unfortunate “facts as they 
are” should be perpetuated. Far from it. They provide 
a bridge between the two camps, and they say in effect : 
‘This bridge has been specially built for you to use in 
order that you may freely traffic with one another and 
become friends as quickly as possible.” 

Now we venture to say that if any form of Home Rule 
is possible in Ireland to-day, it is substantially the form 
of Home Rule which the Government have put into their 
Bill. A foreign observer who came fresh to our political 
disputes would be astounded, we think, at the unreality 
of the arguments which Mr. Asquith and Mr. Clynes 
thought it worth while to employ in the debate. They 


both repeated threadbare formulas which bore no relation 
‘0 the facts. For our own part, we have no doubt whatever 
shat though the Union is obviously an imperfect solution 
because it displeases so many Irishmen, it is nevertheless 
she solution which holds the balance most fairly between 


she great existing divisions in Ireland. But since 
# House of Commons in which Unionists predominate 
has apparently made up its mind that the Union 
must be done away with, we cannot see any better 
starting-point for the new régime than the present 
Bill. Mr. Clynes, whose ability we greatly respect 
in a general way, seems to be utterly blighted in his intellect 
when he approaches this question of Ireland. He repeated 
in a woolly manner the demand for self-determination 
in Ireland, and when any one asks exactly what he means 
by self-determination and how he would apply it no answer 
is forthcoming. This talk of self-determination as something 
with which the present Bill is irreconcilable is another 
of the portentous unrealities, Mr. Clynes has indeed no better 
positive suggestion to offer than that a Constituent Assembly 
should meet in Ireland and draw up a form of Home Rule. 
That would simply be the Convention over again, and we 
all know what would happen if the experiment were 
repeated. Sinn Feiners would hold aloof ; the Nationalists, 
who represent nobody in particular, would think it good 
tactics to try to patch up a plan with the Unionists ; and 
ifagreement were reached, the Hierarchy, having apparently 
watched the proceedings up to that point with approval, 
would suddenly intervene behind the scenes and upset 
the whole apple-cart. On the assumption that Home Rule 
is necessary, the Sinn Fein majority in the South and West 
of Ireland can fairly demand for themselves the right to 
determine their own future. So far everything is clear. 
But when the compact block of Unionists and Protestants 
in the North-East of Ulster demand a similar right of self- 
determination the Sinn Feiners return a blank negative. 
They imply, though they do not say so in so many words, 
that self-determination according to their interpretation 
of it means the right to oppress those who differ from them 
and whom they do not like. It cannot be said by any honest 
man that the Unionist and Protestant block in the North- 
East of Ulster are an inconsiderable minoritv. The finance 
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clauses of the Bill show that their taxable capacity j 
almost equal to that of the whole of the rest of Trelar a 
When Lincoln was asked to order the compact block a 
population in West Virginia to submit themselves ps Be 
their will to the rule of Virginia, he absolutely refused 
And yet we are told day in and day out that if we do not 
in the sacred name of self-determination give the Sinn 
Feiners the right to tyrannize over and to ruin North. 
East Ulster we shall incur the disapproval of that creat 
country which boasts Lincoln as one of its greatest heroes | 
Mr. Clynes never answers such facts as these. , 
In our judgment, Mr. Asquith has altogether failed jy 
statesmanship in his dealings with Ireland. What we hoped 
against hope he would do in the present situation was to 
wipe away all the useless formulas, all the cobwebs of past 
debates, all the unrealities of this unending problem, and 
make it clear to the Government that he meant to strengthen 
their hands for the purpose of restoring order in Ireland. 
That, after all, is the primary need. We are practically at 
war in Ireland. There can be no building of a new political 
house unless the st structure of peace has first been well and 
truly laid. But Mr. Asquith preferred to make unreality 
doubly unreal. He declared that the establishment of a 
Northern Parliament for the Six-County Area would 
permanently “divide ” Ireland, and he apparently some. 
how persuaded himself that the establishment of this 
Parliament would break the pledge given to the rest of 
Ireland. He forgot, for the purposes of debate, that the 
great’st and most obvious of all the pledges that have been 
given is that North-East Ulster should not be coerced. In 
ridiculing the Six-County Area he must also have forgotten 
that he himself after the Rebellion of Easter, 1916, in 
Dublin proposed this very expedient! In denouncing 
deportation without trial he forgot, again, that he himself 
had deported Sinn Feiners without trial in 1916. If any 
pledge is now being broken, Mr. Asquith himself was 
willing to break the same pledge in 1916. His new solution 
is to take the Home Rule Act which is already on the Statute 
Book and expand it into something like an Act for Dominion 
Home Rule, providing for the protection of minorities by 
county option. But here is unreality again. If county 
option be granted, not only would the Six Counties of 
North-East Ulster certainly vote themselves out of the Bill, 
but other counties in other parts of Ireland might just 
conceivably do so. The nebulous pledge to which Mr, 
Asquith referred would, in fine, be broken just as completely 
as he says it is being broken now. Moreover, Dominion 
rule means, if it means anything, the right to secede. 
In the end it turns out that Mr. Asquith has no policy 
for keeping order in Ireland except to repeat the foolish 
and disastrous plan, <ssociated for ever with his own 
name and that of Mr. Birrell, of letting murderers and 
revolutionaries do what they like. The Sinn Feiners 
have declared over and over again that they will never 
be content until they have rejected even nominal attach- 
ment to the British Empire and have set up an independent 
Republic. As Mr. Bonar Law said in what might be 
described as a truthful indiscretion, if any Dominion of the 
British Empire wanted to secede we should not prevent it 
from doing so by force of arms. But that is just what is not 
true of Ireland. We should have to prevent her. The 
contiguity of Ireland to Great Britain would make the 
existence of an independent Power so close to our shores and 
with great strategic advantages an absolute impractica- 
bility. The Labour delegates who visited Ireland, to do 
them justice, admitted that impracticability ; Mr. Asquith 
also of course admits it ; and yet we have both Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Clynes outvying one another in unreality, and 
proposing that something should be done which would lead 
headlong to the finally impossible state of affairs. 


The paradox remains that the people who have 
never asked for Home Rule—the Unionists of North- 
East Ulster—will be the only people willing to work a 
scheme of Home Rule. They are provisionally willing to 
do this in spite of the fact that Sinn Feine’s make not the 
vaguest sign of being ready to accept the hand held out to 
them. In brief, unreality clouds every Liberal, Labour, 
Sinn Fein, and Irish Nationalist intellect, and the only 
leader outside the Government who proves that he 
appreciates realities and can act upon them is Sit 
Edward Carson 
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DIVORCE LAW REFORM. 
IVORCE is a subject which one feels inclined to 
approach on one’s knees, There is no more grave 
or delicate problem in the whole range of sccial theory 
and practice. The welfare, the security, and the future 
of the nation all depend upon a stable family life, and 
this stability, for good or ill, must be enormously affected 
by the Marriage Laws. Cicero was perfectly right when 
he said that monogamy was the very sced-plot of the 
State. The recent debates in the House of Lords, at 
the end of which Lord Buckmaste:’s Matrimonial Causes 
Bill was given a second reading by a substantial majority, 
have brought the problem to a new stage, and it is the 
duty of every good citizen to face the facts and make 
up his mind about them. 

We find our own point of view substantially expressed 
by Lord Coleridge, who said ir. the House of Lords on 
Thursday week that, although he had approached his 
work in the Divorce Court with the settled conviction 
that the restrictions on divorce should not be relaxed, 
he was not ashamed to confess that sad experience had 
changed his opinion. He was perplexed, distressed, 
and even appalled at the amount of unhappiness with 
which he was confronted. He then went on to point 
out the degrading farces which were played out under 
the present conditions. One kind of farce is only too 
familiar to us all. The wife in order to get a divorce 
must prove cruelty as well as adultery against her husband. 
Jt is easy for well-to-do people who can afford the legal 
processes, and who are prepared to tell falsehoods, to 
satisfy those stipulations of the law. The husband 
we are considering only one of the possible variations 
of a particular practice—consents to put himself in a 
pesition in which adultery will be assumed to have taken 
place. The question of cruelty remains to be disposed 
of, Persistent desertion technically counts as cruelty ; 
therefore the wife writes a loving letter to her husband, 
imploring him to return to her. He writes a letter in 
answer, civil but firm, refusing to return. The careful 
literary critic could often swear from the internal evidence 
of the letters that they had been written by the same 
hand; but the Divorce Court cannot concern itself with 
niceties of this kind. The wife thereupon applies to the 
Court for a restitution of conjugal nights. The Judge 
orders the husband to return within fourteen days. If 
the husband did return the wife would be horrified, and 
the whole plot would break down. But this sort of grim 
practical joke is never played. Technically, cruelty in 
addition to adultery is held to be proved, and the divorce 
is granted, the result having been procured by carefully 
concerted plans between the two parties. Jf all this is 
scandalous, it is not so scandalous as the fact that when 
divorce is properly and rightfully procurable well-to-do 
people can secure it, but—-partly because the Divorce Court 
is centralized in London—it is utterly beyend the resources 
of poor people. One has heard of instances of a man or 
& woman saving up hard-won wages for many years in 
order to be able to pay for freedom from a union which 
meant unbearable ill-usage and misery. 

Such are some well-known features of existing conditions. 
Lor{.Buckmaster has aimed at redressing wrongs by bodily 
incorporating in his Bill the recommendations of the 
Majority Report of the Royal Commission on Divorce 
which was appointed in 1909. The late Lord Gorell, 
who had more experience of matrimonial causes than 
any other man, was Chairman of that Commission and 
signed the Majority Report. It recommended that relief 
should be given for the following breaches of the marriage 
relationship : adultery ; desertion for three years ; cruelty ; 
incurable insanity after five years’ confinement ; habitual 
drunkenness found to be incurable after three years ; 
and imprisonment for life after a commuted death- 
sentence. The signatories of the Majority Report took a 
deeply earnest view of their responsibilities ; no one can 
doubt that who has read the Blue Books. They were 
thoroughly alive to all the objections which can be urged 
to an alteration of the Marriage Laws. We cannot do 
better than describe the spirit in which they wrote their 
Report by quoting Lord Gorell’s own words :— 

*“ When one realizes what human nature is, of what horrible 
tonduct human beings are capable under the influence of lust, 











anger, greed, and drink . . . and the frightful sufferings they 
can inflict on each other and upon children, and when Christians 
have in mind the intense pity and superhuman sympathy 
with which Christ regarded the suffering, the poor, the needy, 
and His tender regard for little children, it seems impossible to 
credit that in teaching the doctrine of faithfulness in marriage, 
He was condemning those who suffer fram the breach of it 
to life-long misery and moral deterioration if not ruin, when 
their ideal is shattered by conduct He condemned, or by super- 
vening circumstances which render life intolerable.” 

Those who opposed Lord Buckmaster’s Bill in the 
House of Lords were quite ready to accept the recommend- 
ations of the Minority Report of the Royal Commission, 
which propesed that there should be cheaper divorce, 
so that the poor could get relief as easily as the rich; 
equality of sex, so that the wife could divorce her husband 
for simple adultery, just as a husband can now divorce 
his wife for simple adultery; and increased grounds of 
nullity. The Minority Report is common ground which 
hardly anybody disputes, 

As so much was said in the debate about the Christian 
basis of our existing Marriage Laws, it is desirable that we 
should say something on that subject. The Roman 
Catholic view that marriage is an indissoluble bond leads 
to perfect logic and simplicity in dealing with the problem, 
at all events in theory, though it has not always been so in 
practice. But the point of view of the Church of England 
is based upon the fact that Christ did, according to 
St. Matthew, admit an exception to the theory of in is- 
solubility. The question therefore arises whether, since 
exception is admitted and absoluteness is not asserted, it 
is possible or desirable, or even in accordance with the 
Christian spirit, to read Christ’s precepts 2s literal prohi- 
bitions rather than as the presentation of a spiritual ideal. 
It is obvious that Christ’s so-called literal precepts ot 
prohibitions are not generally incorporated in our law. 
For example, Christ said that a man who was smitten on 
one cheek should turn the other cheek to the aggressor. 
Our law does not lay that down as an operative principle, 
otherwise we should not have any civil suits in our Law 
Courts; and what we have agreed to call “ justice” as 
between two parties could not be obtained. On this subject 
we will quote again from evidence given before the Royal 
Commission. Dr. Denney, the well-known Scots theo- 
logian, said :— 

“It is a mistake to look for anything statutory in the words 
of Jesus. He never speaks of any law except the law of God, 
and if you say that by the law of Christ marriage is indissoluble, 
the only thing we can have in mind is this: the law of God is 
a moral law, and it can only be stated as a requirement that 
cannot be stated as a datum. What God requires of all married 
people is that they should live in the marriage relationship 
purely and permanently. The divine requirement is a require- 
ment of indissolubleness. But just because it is a moral require- 
ment it may not be fulfilled.” 


Again, the following exchange of question and answer took 
place between the Archbishop of York, who was a member 
of the Commission, and Dr. Sanday :— 


“The Archbishop : ‘May I take it that you think that even 
to Christians our Lord is only expressing a general idea, as He 
does when He speaks of turning the right cheek, and so forth ?’ 

Dr. Senday : ‘1 think the two cases are parallel.’ 

The Archbishop : ‘You do or do not think ?’ 

Dr, Sanday : ‘I think they are parallel.’ ” 


Finally, the following question and answer were exchanged 
between the late Lord Gorell and Dean Inge :— 


**Do you find from your exhaustive siudies of Scripture 
that the State might act on Christian principles, and yet permit 
divorce being granted on the serious grounds you have mentioned 
(brutal cruelty, habitual drunkenness, conviction for felony, 
venereal disease) ? ’—‘ Yes, the State has a right to do that.’— 
‘And still be acting in accordance with Christian principle ¢' 
—‘ Yes, I do think so.’” 

To go outside the proceedings of the Royal Commission, 
we should like to quote the following passage from The 
Mind and Work of Bishop King, an appreciation of the 
former Bishop of Lincoln, who was admitted by all to be 
one of the saintliest characters of the modern Church :— 

“For example, there was one subject upon which he felt 
compelled to take an independent line, although it gave much 
pain and sorrow to some of his best friends—the quesiion which 
arose as to the absolute indissolubility of marriage. He had 
no uncertainty as to ‘what is God’s original antecedent will 
with regard to marriage; of that there can be no doubt.’ But 
he urged that ‘ the point of view from which we should consider 
this question is not ideal, but practical, ethical, remedial .. « 
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to see what may be done under the head of equity and mercy.’ 
He dealt fully with the question in his charge in 1895; and he 
arrived at the conclusion that the general principle laid down 
in St. Mark and St. Luke should be regarded as limited by the 
one exception specified in St. Matthew ; and he was convinced, 
* in looking back over the chief sources of evidence, over councils, 
penitential books, the early fathers, the later story of the 
Church,’ that statements and hesitations were found which 
‘would not have been possible if the absolute indissolubility 
of marriage under all circumstances had been the accepted 
traditionary teaching of the Church.’ He therefore accepted 
the statement of the Lambeth Conference of 1888: ‘The 
Conference recommends that the Clergy should not be instructed 
to refuse the Sacraments or other privileges of the Church to 
those who under civil sanction are thus married’; #.e., in the 
case of the innocent party having contracted another union.” 


Bishop King probably did not go so far as Lord Buckmaster 
would like, but honesty compelled him to make admissions 
which were denied, and indeed resented, by those who 
otherwise belonged to his school of theological thought. 


We have said enough on the Christian side of the question 
to show that there is good warrant and sanction in such 
relaxations of the Marriage Laws as would work in the 
direction of mercy, greater domestic happiness, and of 
course a sounder morality. The last phrase will no doubt 
seem inappropriate to those who would regard any relax- 
ation whatsoever as an immorality. But look at what is 
happening now. Judicial separations—which, by the way, 
are in themselves a violation of the marriage contract— 
have long since been granted by the English law, and they 
are greatly on the increase. Most judicial separations are 
granted, not without due cause and careful inquiry, to 
people who are still comparatively young. The result is 
that a man or woman judicially separated is condemned 
to an isolation which is co-extensive with the life of the 
other party. He or she lives in a hotbed of suspicion. 
Every act which could be interpreted as superficially 
disregardful of a union which still nominally exists is 
regarded as an impropriety so long as the man or woman 
tries to live on the plane of respectability. It is a lament- 
able but not a surprising fact that a great proportion of 
those who are judicially separated throw respectability 
to the winds and contract illicit unions. Much the same 
thing is true of either the husband or the wife who is 
separated, not judicially, but by reason of deliberate 
desertion, or insanity, or cruelty, or habitual drunkenness, 
or long imprisonment. What strikes us in the arguments 
of those who would insist on the literal Christian prohibition 
of any divorce save in the one exception of adultery is that 
the children are insufficiently considered. This seems to us 
to be a matter of paramount national importance. As the 
late Lord Gorell said, “* States have always considered that 
marriage could not be treated as an ordinary simple contract 
in which no one is concerned except the parties.” For 
that reason responsible States have refused to put an end 
to marriage at the simple will of the parties; but for the 
very same reason the relation of two persons who have 
entered into marriage must be considered in the interest 
not only of the children but of the whole community. It is 
not, in our opinion, right or desirable that the children should 
be brought up in the atmosphere of an illicit union when 
it can be proved that the man and the woman (not having 
forfeited their right to relief) desire nothing better than to 
faithfully together if the law allowed them to do so. 

In his interesting speech in the House of Lords Lord 
Gorell hinted that if his father had been alive he might 
have changed his views as to what was desirable or not 
desirable to put into a Bill for the reform of the Marriage 
Laws. There is much in that hint. The truth is that the 
work of the Royal Commission on Divorce was experimental. 
The Commission explored a field that had never been 
properly explored ~~ eq and since their work was finished 
nine years have passed which have made a great mass of 
new data available. This is emphatically true, because | 
never has there been such pressure on the Divorce Courts | 
as there has been within the past few years owing to the | 
abnormal conditions of the war. We submit, therefore, 
that though we should not shrink from accepting Lord | 
Buckmaster’s Bill if it could be proved desirable in the | 
interests of the State, in the interests of morality, and 
above all in the interests of the unhappy children who are 


| 
| 
| 
too seldom mentioned, more discussion is necessary 


before we commit ourselves to a step which could not be 





| 
retraced. In this supremely difficult matter “Go slow” 
is bound to be a safe motto. In any case the equality 
between the sexes and the increased grounds of nallié, 
should be granted without delay. Divorce should also |; 
made cheaper. We ought to be extremely careful, habinens: 
to insist on the fact that cheap divorce must never mean 
easy divorce. Though we would lessen the expense, we 
would make the legal way towards divorce—the quality ~ 
the evidence required and so forth—so arduous that the 
determination necessary to get a divorce would be in itself 
a test of good faith. We must never have anything 
approximating to divorce for “ incompatibility of tempera- 
ment ”—never anything like that state of affairs, described 
by Mark Twain, in which a man could divorce his wife 
because both of them wanted to use the doormat at the 
same moment. Let hardship be really proved to bg 
hardship before an application for divorce can have even a 
chance of success. Every attempt at reform that encouraged 
people to think more lightly of the sanctity and, in all 
ordinary circumstances, of the permanence of the marriage 
state would be worse than a blunder—it would be a crime. 
It is upon that normal permanence that we must always 
hope to build good citizenship, for we can build it on 
nothing else. We hope that Lord Buckmaster’s Bill, or 
another, will be proceeded with, and that there will be a 
searching re-examination of the facts before a Committee 
of both Houses. The vast legal knowledge of the House of 
Lords would be invaluable. We are bound to say that 
if new objections were not discovered in the experience of 
the past nine years we, for our part, should be ready ta 
accept a modification of the present law. 





JOURNALISTS. 


ERHAPS every journalist has at some time or another 
been struck by the eeriness of his profession. Ever 
since he was a “ free-lance” and dangled his manuscripts 
like a fly over some editor whom he envisaged as a sort of 
lazy tyrant who lay perdu amid a tangled weedbed of 
“Jeade:s” he has been talking to some cone who for 
the most part did not vouchsafe a sign of life. Writing in 
a newspaper is like shouting down a tunnel to an unknown 
interlocutor. The journalist is at first delighted by the 
fine reverberation made by his voice, by the stately rumpus 
of which he is the originator, but presently he begins te 
long for the support of some answering shout from the 
other end. But no answer comes. At last a horrid thought 
obtrudes itself. Has the listener simply gone away, and is 
one talking to the empty air? The journalist does of 
course occasionally hear from his public. Some one writes 
a letter, most likely to complain that he has spelt 
“MacDonald” or “Mackay” “Mc” instead of “ Mac.” 
That happy epigram about Syndicalism, or about the 
source of the Zambezi, or about Mr. Aldous Huxley's 
verse, the little gem that was tucked away in that review 
the other day : has it really ever been read by anybody ! 
and if not, considering its extreme beauty, might it not be 
used again—used desperately until somebody took so:me 
notice of it, until somebody laughed ? Why don’t readers 
ever laugh ? Perhaps they may ; but the sound, that divine 
sound, is for ever inaudible to the maker of the joke. And 
then the journalist remembers how in his free-lance days 
he used to puzzle over the rejection of manuscripts. What 
was the fault that made “ the Editor regret” ¢ And then 
he thought: “Ah! when I am on the staff I shall know 
where I am.” But till his death he is doomed to utter a 
monologue to a chimera. The early darkness, the fog, 
which surrounds the editor can, however, to a certain 
extent be dissipated by the taking of some such course 
as is offered by the London School of Journalism, which 
will prove useful to beginners at least in this particular. 
The “ leader ”-writer, the dramatic critic, and the reviewer 
are probably irrevocably doomed to the position of an 
orator trying to address his meeting on the telephone. 
But the reader may ask: “Is it not as we! that the 
journalist should be unable to cater too exactly to the public 
taste ¢ Is it not a question rather of what the public ought 
to know than of what they want to read?” Here is of 
course the eternal controversy. The London School of 
Journalism holds strong and, we thank, sound views upon 
the subject. The attitude of the journalist has got to be 
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ye of compromise, for at present not even in Soviet 
Russia, we believe, has newspaper-reading been made 
compulsory. Therefore the reader possesses a perpetual 
right of closure—the man at the other end of the turnel 
z0es unobtrusively away if he is bored. The views of 
the journalist, however salutary, can never be forced 
upon the public, for before a man acquires knowledge 
from the printed page two acts have to be performed— 
the information. though written. has still to be read, and 
reading is an active exercise into which no one can be 
forced. Here is perhaps the basic principle which underlies 
Mr. Kennedy Jones’s theory of the slightness of the political 
power of the Press. Therefore it is that every journalist 
has to think first and all the time of his readers, for it is 
upon their willingness to hear that his | lepends, 


§ 


ower ae} 
not only his income, but things for which (let the cynic 
deny it if he can) he cares far more—his political power, 
and his ability to enlighten and inform his readers. English 
journalists and English men of letters have always tacitly 
and explicitly denied Stevenson’s theory that the artist 
and the writer are the filles de joie of the business community. 
It is interesting to notice how much emphasis is laid on 
this attitude of mind in the curriculum of the London 
School of Journalism. The course is in no way what an 
American would call “ highbrow ” ; it is severely practical, 
and is frankly intended to increase or create earning 
capacity in its students. And yet on almost every page 
various journalistic obligations of honour are insisted 
upon. We think that a good many readers of daily papers 
would be astonished if they could see how strong, even in 
the most frankly profit-making organizations, is a certain 
sense of responsibility. The journalist has a code of honour 
almost exactly opposite to that of the doctor but its enact- 
ments are almost as strict. The critic may notice, especially 
n its practice, some striking omissions ; but if he be candid 
he will also see that it is a genuine code of honour in that 
it is not solely based on the “ Honesty is the best policy ” 
principle, and that the fact that it may often involve 
sacrifice is cheerfully acknowledged. The journalist’s 
anwritten code is chiefly concerned with matters of truth. 
[t insists first on veracity, secondly upon publicity, and 
thirdly upon scrupulous respect for confidential informa- 
tion. The rest of the journalistic Ten Commandments 
are humanitarian—“ Thou shalt not give unnecessary 
pain.” An author or book may sometimes have to be 
abused, but he or it must rarely be gibbeted. Lastly, 
it is written that dog does not eat dog. 

If journalists are a body of men with a scrupulous code 
of honour, if the London School of Journalism’s curriculum 


shows that even the most frankly business journalist has | 


a respect for scholarship, wide reading, and accurate 
general information, why are the papers of largest circula- 
tion wicely acknowledged to be downright bad ? 
Do readers insist that their paper should be bad? Or is 
it just an unfortunate chance? Are the hearts of the 
public really in the “‘ Golden Apple” Beauty Competition ¢ 
Do they really care for the works of a well-known American 
humorist which appear every day in a certain London 
daily ? Do they lke the “seb stuff” offered them in a 
‘write up,” such for instance as was accorded in most 
daily papers to the two minutes’ silence last November ? 
If we only knew what was at the other end of the tunnel ! 

The present writer, like every other journalist, has a 
theory about readers. He believes that that is indeed the 
sort of thing they like, especially in their daily papers. 
He believes, further, that that is the sort of thing he likes 
himself. But instead of having the gentlemen at present 
employed in producing these features, he would have 
the “ write up” of the two minutes’ silence done by Mr. 
De La Mare; the Beauty Competition conducted by Mr. 
Glyn Philpot, assisted by Mr. W. J. Turner (dramatic 
critic of the London Mercury): the American humorist 
replaced by Mr. Baumer or Mr. Bateman ; the ‘‘ Cold- Blooded 
Murder in Eccleston Square,” “The Haunted Rectory,’’ 
and “ Laundress’s Fatal Mistake ” reported by Mr. Chester- 
ton. That paper, run by men who knew their work, 
would be really efficient. Newspaper-reading is but an 
interlude in some more exacting profession. What we 
want is to substitute real for factitious humour, adventure, 
and fantasy. We (the Press) are doing the right things, 
but we are doing them so desperately badly. We are 
doing them badly because we still lack Matthew Arnold’s 
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“ sweetness and light,” because we lack humour, because 
our touch is heavy, because we lack fastidiousness. 

“ Wragg is in custody.” The eyes of Matthew Arnold 
would still be seared by a hundred such phrases in every 
paper. Is the London School of Journalism an institution 
which inculea‘cs the greater or the lesser efficiency? It 
recommen is omnivorous reading, but we notice that 
when instances are cited its conductors only suggest 
classics for perusal. Though they very properly insist upon 
the ccltivation of a sense of proportion, metaphysics and 
logic are not particularly recommended. Neither do they 
lay much stress upon the work of contemporary writers 
indeed, we note with pain a passage in which it is said that 
the style of the modern novel is bad! The style of ninety- 
nine novels in a hundred is certainly bad, but have they 
forgotten that The Secret City and The Tunnel are modern 
novels, and that Mr. Conrad is not only a financial suocess 
but a magnificent narrator and master of a prose style of 
extraordinary flexibility and beauty? To the young half 
@ modern instance is better than two old saws. The School 
must not let its attitude resemble that of the notorious prig 
who said: “ When I hear of a new book I take down an 
old one.” Perhaps the legend which should be inscribed 
in gold over the doors of the School would be: ‘“‘ Remember 
that Conrad is 1920's best seller.” It is in that sign that 
we shall conquer. 

The book and newspaper public will be entertained 
at all costs. If they cannot get a newspaper which is | 0 h 
good and “ bright,” no doubt they will read the one which 
is only bright ; but let the merely bright writer beware ! 
At present there are still very few really good journalists. 
In old days poets and serious followers of the Muses dropped 
daily journalism like a hot potato as soon as they could 
earn an income without it. Quarterlies represented the 
journalistic speed-limit for writers who respected their 
art. But that is not the spirit of the age. Things are 
already moving. The merely commercial journalist must 
remember that he may one day have to face the rivalry of 
real poets and real men of letters who are no longer too 
unpractical or too fastidious to submit themselves to the 
conditions of daily journalism. There will then be room 
only at the bottom of the ladder for the ill-educated 
perfunctory writer who understands nothing but news- 


getting. 





PISE DE TERRE. 

HROUGH the courtesy of Messrs. Alban Richards 
and Co. we are able to publish the results of certain 
very instructive tests that have been carried out on Pisé 
during the past winter. Messrs. Richards’s experience 
and Report bring out two points with especial clearness, 
(1) That Pisé work, though not impossible under winter 
conditions, is not ordinarily desirable unless some means 
of artificially drying the earth be resorted to. (2) That 
the strength of Pisé increases with surprising rapidity as 
the work dries out. It should be remarked that none of 
the samples tested were made from really good Pisé soil, 
such for instance as the red marls or brick earths. 
With such materials, or anything approaching them, the 
results would have even better, the Report 

points out :— 

“In conjunction with Mr. Williams-Ellis, we 
certain tests with a view to satisfying ourselves as to the prac- 
ticability of pisé de terre for house construction. In order to 
obtain what we might term the minimum or ‘ worst’ tests, we 
decided to erect walls for this purpose in the winter. This we 
have done for the last three months, which has been a very wet 


period, and the following is a short description of the tests we 


as 


been 


have In idle 


have made :— 
1. Two walls were erected measuring 14 feet long, 9 feet 
high and 18in. thick, spaced 20 feet apart, with short 


return ends to each wall. Wall plates were placed centrally 
along the top of cach wall, on which were placed 9 in. by 


3 in. wood joists, at 16 in. centres, across the 20 ft. span, 


In order to obtein the minimum results we allowed the 
shutters to remain until the test was ready to be applied, 
so thet waus cid not have an opportunity of drying or 
hardening. This condition was thought necessary, as 16 
is quite reaconalb'e to expect that if pise de terre cottages 
are erected. considerable weight might be placed on the 

ring is struck. We then pro- 


walls immediately the shutt 
cecded to test the walls to destruction. The floor Space 
provided for by the joists referred to above sure 
super feet. The load was then applied gracduaily. Phe 
a; pued totalied 16) tons, which is equivalent of 168 lbs. 
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per super. foot of floor space, under which the wall collapsed, 
which, in our opinion, provides a factor of safety of three 
to the normal load which a cottage floor would have to 
bear. 


We are convinced that very much better results can be obtained 
in this method of construction with walls which were first dried 
before the load was applied. Further experiments are to be made 
to procure further data on this subject. In addition to the 
above tests, we have submitted to the National Physical Labora- 
tory blocks made of pisé de terre, from poor to medium soil, for 
testing purposes, and the following are the results which have 


been obtained :— 
: REPORT 
On Tests of Building Blocks of Pisé de Terre sent for Test 
by Messrs. W. Alban Richards and Co., Ltd. 


Tests made on January 14th, 1920. 


First set of three blocks sent in November, 1919. 

These blocks were composed of a fine gravel containing very 
few and very small stones. The material was said to be similar 
to that used at Merrow Down, near Guildford, Surrey. It ap- 
peared to be very similar to Farnham gravel. 

The blocks were tested in compression, one within 24 hours 
of arrival at the Laboratory, and the others after drying for a 
time in the Laboratory. For results of tests see Table I. 

Second set of blocks sent in December, 1919. 

This set consisted of six blocks in three pairs, each pair having 
been rammed with a different quantity of water. 

One of each pair was tested within 24 hours of arrival at the 
Laboratory, and the others after drying in the Laboratory for 
26 days. 

The material used was not homogeneous, and the mixture 
consisted of a very clayey loam, a fibrous loam, sand and large 
stones. The clayey material gave rise to surface cracks as the 
blocks dried. 

For results of tests see Table IT. 

From the second set of blocks it would appear that it is better 
to ram with too much moisture than with too little. It will be 
noted that the density of the wet block was 30°, more than 
that of the dry block, so that a wall could be carried higher with 
the dry material than with the wet, although such a wall would 
never gain the strength which a wet one would upon drying. 


TABLE I. 



































| Loap. 
° Dimensions | = | Area ty -_—— REMARKS 
No. Marke. in inches. pa tt = {in tons| 
| = by in tons} per | 
} eee | Sd. ft. 
| | | 
UTIL 3 99x99 1 “562 131 070 1°66 \Cracked 
1°04 | 2°47 pooingeed 
| | | 
UT2 1 89 89 89 9 | 550 | 125 | 427 /10°50 ( ‘ollapsed 
CTS 3 8'05.° 895» 8°95 16 “556 | 117 2°31 6°57 Small 
423 [10°20 | cracks 
appeared 
TABLE II. 
~ poensttasttiadnstreeenerenenciabimeunanseinvttaidinintiphiat SS ee 
Age | Area | Den- Loa. 
> ’ Dimensions. in in ty -———— 
No, | Marks. in inches. days. | sq. ft. | Ibs. in tons} Remarks 
. per jintons! per 
| eft. isa. ft. 
— a * a a a a See Hl ee 
Vwi 1 899.85 1 “555 106 0°45 | O81 (Cracked at 
dry one cornet 
O51 | O92 (Collapsed 
| 
Vw +} 9«9Xx9 | 26 "562 105 215 3°84 |Collapsed, 
dry Material 
quite dry 
in interior 
Vw3 3 91° 91°89 | 1 “570 134 055 | 0°96 (Collapsed 





wet } Material 
quite dry 
j in interior 
5 
medium 


9 899 1 “558 | 126 0-60 | 108 |Bulged and 
cracked 
069 | 1°24 (Collapsed 


| 
| wet | 
Vwi | 4 &8 -88::89 | 26 “546 110 320 | 5°86 (Collapsed, 
| 
| 
8 








Vwe 6 ‘8 88..7 26 “346 109 3°33 | 610 |Collapsed, 
medium Material 
| slightly 


damp in 
~~ interior 














| | 


* Age after arrival at Laboratory. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

We are of opinion that, having regard to the fact that the 
house at Newlands Corner (Guildford 4 miles) has weathered 
the winter, without showing any signs of dampness, p/s¢ de 
terre will make a thoroughly dry house, 

We consider that the tests made are satisfactory, and prove 
that this form of construction is ef a sufficiently sound nature 


to } loyed in the building of } iors 
be employed in the building of houses. With really sy; 

— =< as - —_ aaien-contih or marl, App dere 
that the results already obtai ig 7e ; 

better.” ady obtained might well be 100 per cent, 
We are informed that additional tests are now pro 
ceeding with regard to the water-proof and Weather. 
resisting qualities of Pisé, the results of which will be duly 
published. Hie 








IF THERE HAD BEEN NO CHRIST? 
\ J HAT would have happened to Western mankind had 

there been no Christianity ? Nobody now contends 
that the Christian faith is universal in Christendom. 1f we say 
that it is general, we say as much as can be said with truth, 
The youngest and most old-fashioned of curates must take jg 
for granted that the great company of faithful people declines, 
Still, the feasts of the Church do stir the minds of the thoughtful 
throughout Europe, and Easter brings hope or heart-sickness 
to all thosc to whom it brings anything but a holiday. Christian 
evidences are not studied with the zest which the Victorians 
brought to bear upon them. The students of those evidences 
have come to varying conclusions. They have disagreed, 
Who shall decide ?. The ordinary man, even though he be a 
convinced Christian, more and more commonly refuses to venture 
all upon an historic likelihood. Nevertheless it is in ore senss 
at least an historic problem which cannot fail to-day to occupy 
the minds of hundreds of man and women who hear the words 
of Good Friday and Easter services, or who even hear the church 
bells as they escape from the scene of their daily work to where 
the “sweet fields” of early summer stand “ decked in living 
green.” Only a very great scholar could answer in any detail 
such a question as we imagine many of our readers to be asking 
themselves ; and if we proposed it to the two greatest historians 
in the world, whoever they may be, they would doubtless draw 
different conclusions from a different selection of equally well 
authenticated facts. All the same, the man with little historical 
equipment cannot help asking the question, and cannot help 
doing his best to find for himself an answer. 

Let us imagine an ordinary man walking upon the Downs and 
thinking as he walks. Christianity did not kill paganism, he 
will reflect. Paganism was already doomed. All the philo- 
sophers who were not atheists were in the last resort monotheists 
at the time of Christ. The Western world was obviously des- 
tined to be monotheistic. The minds of the Jew and the Roman 
were drawing together in this fundamental matter. Christi- 
anity did not save the world from an effete mythology. The 
idea of one God was no new thing. Perhaps a few sentences 
from the Stoic philosophers may pass through the thinker’s 
mind. He may even have committed them to memory as a 
boy or an undergraduate, and be able to reproduce them more 
or less correctly. For instance, this passage from Seneca may 
come to him :— 

‘““We understand Jove to be ruler and guardian of the 
whole, mind and breath of the universe, lord and artificer of this 
fabric. Every name is his. Would you call him fate? You 
will not err. He it is on whom all things depend, the cause of 
causes. Would you call him Providence ? You will speak 
aright. He it is whose thought provides for the universe that 
it may move on its course unhurt and do its part. Would you 
call him Nature ? You would not speak amiss. He it is of 
whom all things are born, by whose breath we live.” 

Surely this represents the Stoic notion of the Deity very fairly— 
a great veiled figure at the back of the universe, a stupendous 
force without face or outline, a majestic and ennobling theory, 
not a god. But our wanderer under the blue sky will say to 
himself: ‘‘ Such a conception as this would have been greatly 
modified by Jewish and Greek influence.” The Jehovah of 
Hebrew history and the Jehovah of the prophets will appear 
before him—a deified patriotism upon the one hand, the still 
small voice of natural religion upon the other. The thinker we 
have conceived as the ordinary man of education, without special 
knowledge of theology or philosophy but not entirely ignorant 
of either, knows—so far as any one knows—what Greek writers 
meant by the Logos. He has heard of Clement of Alexandria. 
The thought which Clement brought to bear upon Christianity 
he could have brought to bear upon any form of monotheism. 
The witness to the inner life is never wanting in any religion. 
2ven Seneca in words curiously suggestive of later Greek thought 
could set the monotheism of the Stoic in an inner light :— 

“God is near you, with you, within you; a holy spirit sits 
within us, spectator of our evil and our good, and guardian. 





Even as he is treated by us, he treats us, None is a good man 
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He gives counsel, splendid and manly ; in 


seh God. .-- 
without ‘What god we know not, yet a god there 


ery good man, 
every | a 


alls.” 

ee sort of welding of all these ideals might have been without 
Christianity the religion of ¢ ‘hristendom —a very grand conception 
pot to be grasped by the simple. “We ought, Seneca writes, 
“to choose some good man and always have him before our 
eves that we may live as if he watched us, and do everything as 
if hesaw.” Having visualized this altar to an unknown Gud, the 
ordinary man will turn his thoughts to ethics. Here he will 
consider Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus, because probably 
they alone are fairly well known to him. Perhaps he will say 
to himself that the difference between the Stoic and the Christian 
morality can be exaggerated. The Stoic counsels benevolence 
from pride, the Christian from pity. In its result the two 
teachings might not have been so very different. Obviously 
the Sermon on the Mount contained something which Epictetus 
could not reach ; but that something, alas ! it must be admitted, 
has not very greatly affected the conduct of Western man. 

The man whose holiday walk and holy-day musings we have 

tried to follow may find himself by this time approaching his 
destination, or at any rate the village in which he will rest. He 
pauses perhaps on the side of the down to review his wandering 
thoughts. He hardly knows what to make of them. The 
religions thought of Western man at the beginning of the 
Christian era contained very noble clements quite apart from 
Christianity, he is sure. Perhaps as he sits he catches sight of the 
cross on the top of the village church ; unfortunately in English 
villages very few other crosses exist to set the wayfarer upon a 
train of meditation. What if there had been no Crucifixion ? 
The colossal Deity representing carly monotheism would have 
remained veiled among philosophers, and simple men would 
have set to work to model a face in accordance with their own 
ideas. Those ideas would have had more to do with outward 
than inward experience. Slaves and labourers have not much 
time for recollection in the spiritual sense. They would have 
seen—they did see—injustice triumphant, cruelty raging, the 
good man suffering, the weak always going to the wall; and in 
the light of that experience they would have conceived that 
face. ‘“ Why, why,” they would have asked, “ are these things 
so? Is not the great God but a cruel ruler after all, greater 
than our rulers yet like our rulers?”’ The inner voice would 
not have forbidden the question. Conscience itself would have 
counselled rebellion. Western man would have rebelled against 
his Maker. He is not an Indian for whom the invisible is as 
real as the earth he stands on, not a Buddhist content to merge 
his individual life. Neither has he that respect for mere power 
which enabled Mohammed centuries later to convert his followers, 
nost of them by the sword, to a monotheistic faith. He has 
not the cold sense of the Chinese, who can accept the copy- 
book and find an outlet for his small religious capacity in the 
worship of his forbears. He is more material than the one, 
more spiritual than either of the others. Marcus Aurelius 
declared, just as Confucius declared, that to be good was the only 
true worship; but the plain man of the West who works more 
than he thinks, the simple person whom the Emperor so benevo- 
lently despised, craves for Divine sympathy far more than for 
human righteousness. The problem of sin is for the man of 
social and spiritual genius. The problem of suffering is for all, 
To neither of these great questions does Christianity give an 
answer so far as reason is concerned. To him who can accept it, 
however, the unknown God has the face of Christ—the face of 
perfectly courageous and perfectly pitiful man—and the 
iuffering of man is shared by his Maker, shared down to the 
ast throb of physical pain, the last agony of mental doubt. 
It is not God, then, but His purpose which is unknown, and in 
that unknown work man can bear to find witness. ‘God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself,” wrote the first 
of the Christian theologians. Without the reconciling reve- 
lation the outlook of Western man was one of spiritual anarchy, 
the result of desperate rebellion. Without it he would have 
been ready to curse God and die. Probably he would as a 
power in the world have come to nothing. 

It may, however, be said with truth that vast numbers of 
modern thinkers are returning to the Stoic philosophy—to the 
unknown God and the struggle for righteousness. This is true 
enough. But is it not also true that bitter distress of mind is 


increasing with each retrogressive step? Are men sceptics 
now as the Victorians were sceptics, not because they cannot 
trust God, but because they cannot settle a few dates or accept | monts. 





afew miracles ? Surely no. It is because they cannot reconcile 
the ways of God to men, and because the prime necessity of 
the spiritual life is not a solution but a reconciliation—“ a peace 
not of Caesar’s proclamation.” 





THE COUNTING HABIT AND DEAN SWIFT. 

FYNHE counting habit may take many forms. One thinks 

of it most naturally as the last resource of the long 
hours of sleeplessness, when one lies awake counting for counting’ s 
sake, gratefully welcoming any regularnoise, such as the footst “ps 
of the passing policeman or the trot of the first milk-cart, to 
provide a material object upon which our strained wakefulness 
may fasten; or in illness when we count the pictures on the 
wall, or the cracks in the ceiling, or the books in the bookcase 
with feverish eagerness. But there are people for whom counting 
has become a necessity of life. When they are alone they wil! 
begin to count anything within their reach, from the number 
of times the carpenter works his saw in cutting a plank in his 
workshop over the way to the number of people or lamp-post: 
or perambulators they pass in their walk. Yet the few genuine 
slaves of the habit we have known were neither statisticians 
nor mathematicians. For them it was a necessary relaxation 
from work in which this kind of accuracy was altogether out 
of place. Children sometimes have it. We thin of one 
little girl who could not go up a staircase without counting 
the steps. We strongly suspect that Dr. Johnson was to some 
extent a victim. The touching of posts with his stick and the 
counting of his footsteps so as to leave a door with a particular 
foot suggest it. The pacing of distances is probably the 
commonest form of the habit, and it was a useful and necessary 
accomplishment before the days of pedometers and cyclometers 
and other such instruments. 

“Why, it helps you to concentrate; it might even make 
you accurate,” said a friend once in answer to a question as 
to the usefulness of the habit which we had managed to 
interpolate into the steady stream of disconnected statistical 
information with which he was deluging us. “ Besides, it 
keeps you from being bored when you are alone.” 

For ourselves, we are in the habit of letting our thoughts 
wander unchecked and undisciplined when alone, and as a rule 
we are not bored, But perhaps this is mere laziness. However, 
the experiment was worth trying, especially as we had an object 
in view. Jt gave us no thrill to discover that the Broad Walk 
in Kensington Gardens was 1,140 paces long, the distance 
between the two “humps” being 204 paces. The strikes, 
by forcing us to rely on our legs, have encouraged us to persevere 
at various times during the year, and the interest grew with 
the difficulty of the problems tackled. But it took several 
evenings of determined effort before we weve able to arrive at 
the conclusion that the number of paces between Stanhope 
Gate and High Street, Kensington, Station was 4,077. Our 
route lay over the first Serpentine Bridge, along the southern 
bank of the Serpentine, across the Row to Alexandra Gate, 
and then along the high road. But the excitement was doubled 
on the following evening when we were to check our figures, 
and found that they came out only fifty paces short of the 
earlier total. Indeed, there is something to be said for an 
occasional indulgence in the counting habit, especially on a 
dull winter evening. 

And then, as we have said, we had our purpose. Thicse 
were merely trial trips for an experiment we had hitherto been 
too lazy to carry out. Was Swift a victim of the counting 
habit? Regular walks were certainly a part of the cure he 
devised against his attacks of dizziness. While living at Chelsea 
in the summer of 1711 ho walked regularly to town on his daily 
visits to Mr. Secretary St. John and his other friends in the 
great world. When it was too hot he sometimes went by boat, 
** between fire and water,” as he puts it, as also when it rained, 
except on Sundays, when there were no boats. But as a rule 
he waiked, 

““My way is this,” he writes in the Journal to Stella, “1 
leave my best gown and periwig at Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s, then 
walk up the Pall Mall, through the Park, out at Buckingh*m 
House, and so to Chelsea, a little beyond the Church : I set out 
about sunset, and get there in something less than an hour: 
it is two good miles, and just five thousand seven hundred and 
forty-eight steps ; so there is four miles a day wa!king, without 
reckoning what I walk while I stay in town.” 

On this occasion at least Swift indulged in the counting habit- 
and we had long been possessed of a desire to test his measure, 
He does not tell us where was the dwelling of Mus. 
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Vanhomrigh, Vanessa’s mother. Probably it was not far from 
“the Pall Mall,” orthe Dean would not have found it convenient 
to leave his best gown and periwig there to don when he came 
to town “to be a spark.” His walk on that May 15th, 1711, 
Old Style, had been prodigiously hot, doubtless making Stella’s 
“little fat Presto sweat in the forehead.” So if we take off 
from the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square and go straight 
down Pall Mall, we shall not be far wrong. When he passed 
**the Pall Mall,” in the evenjng, it is prodigious, he writes, to see 
the number of ladies walking there, and he always cries shame 
upon the ladics of Ireland who never walk at all. In St. James’s 
Park he would catch sight of Rosamond’s Pond, which, like 
the Canal, ho had described to Stella as full of the rabble “ sliding, 
and with skates on, if you know what they aro,” on a cold 
January morning of this very year; but the Lake Buildings, 
which recall the song about Father Noah floating the Ark 
in St. James’s Park, now put an additional strain on the 
imagination, when we would try to recall the scene on that hot 
May evening. The distance to Buckingham Gate we made 
about 1,600 paces—1,608, to be exact. The district beyond 
has, of course, changed out of all recognition since Swift's 
day, but we imagine his route lay along Buckingham Palace 
Road and Queen’s Road, Chelsea, Already at that timo it 
was not lonely, for he tells Stella, who was afraid some harm 
might come to him if he walked late, that he met at least 500 
people upon his walk. Did he, as on another occasion, buy 
one of “the fine buns sold here in out town’—tho 
* R-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-rare Chelsea Buns,” as they were then cried in 
the streets, which cost him a penny, even in geod Queen Anne’s 
day ? As we approach Chelsea Church we remember him going 
down to the river to bathe, with his Irish servant in attendance 
io hold his nightgown, shirt, and slippers, that rascally Patrick 
who was so slack in shouting to warn off the boats that 
threatened to run down his master as he swam. His head was 
tied up in the napkin which he had borrowed from his landlady, 
though on one occasion when he dived it fell off and was lost, 
and he was obliged to pay for it. Our excitement had been 
rising steadily. At the church the number of our paces was 
5,553. Swift's lodging was quite near the river, and if we allow 
another hundred for Church Street we are within that amount 
of the Dean’s own total. After such luck as this we have 
refrained from tempting Providence further; we decline to 
test our total by another trial. Perhaps one of the dwellers 
in our Chelsea of to-day will have the curiosity to do so, since 
the Dean honoured the village with his presence for some eleven 
weeks before removing to Suffolk Street. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 

[To tHe Epiror or tne “ Sprcraror.’”’) 
Srr,—A good deal of sympathy is felt in the City with the 
many holders of Government war stocks and bonds by 
reason o! the very heavy fall which has occurred in those 
securities, though at the time of writing a sharp rally is in 
progress, In many instances, nodoubt, pity may be spared, 
because the sales of stocks have been effected by individuals 
or firms who are making such huge profits either in trade or 
speculative enterprises that the cutting of a loss in Govern- 
ment stocks to obtain the wherewithal for conducting 
these enterprises is a small matter. But when all that is 
admitted, the fact remains that there is a host of small 
investors who patriotically supported the Government 
Loans during the war instead of placing their resources in 
more speculative descriptions, and for the moment, at all 
events, these individuals are paying for their patriotism by 
witnessing an extraordinary fall in their capital as expressed 
in market quotations. And to add to the irony of the 
situation, many of the speculative shares have gone up 
by leaps and bounds. During the war the Press with one 
consent urged the people to economize and place their 
savings in War Loans, and had I been writing to you durin 
that period I have no doubt that I should have joined in 
the general chorus. Yet, as we know, those who held back 
from purchasing even the necessaries o' life now find that 
their cost is actually higher than in war times, while their 
capital has depreciated through the fall in prices of all 
Government stocks. 

There is little use, however, in dwelling upon past 
nisfortunes, and I have only recalled them as a prelude to 
i consideration of present conditions and future prospects. 
lor the investor, seeing his holdings thus depreciated, may 





a, 
well be perplexed as to whether his better course ig to 
purchase at the lower level, and so average his price 
whether he should forsake the so-called safe paths a 
investments for the broad way of the more speculatiy, 
stocks, which is supposed to lead to financial destruction, 
but which latterly has seemed to bring such rich rewards 
to many of those who have ‘ollowed it. I am a raid Sin 
however, that I am raising an interesting question withoug 
hoping to solve it, for these are days when it is more than 
ever necessary that investment should be the result of 
individual care and selection and not of mere newspaper 
advice. Still there are a few broad considerations which 
perhaps may be helpful at the present juncture, 


To those entirely unacquainted with finance it may seem 
to be rather surprising that the heaviest fall in investmens 
stocks should have taken place not during but after the war 
When the struggle was proceeding, and when its issue was in 
doubt, a ‘all woull seem to have been more intelligible, 
Or if de eat had been the lot 0° the Allies, the termination of 
the conflict might have been expected to produce a collapse 
in the price of the stocks o the de eated countries, But 
here is a situation where the Government stocks of victorious 
and de eated Governments alike fall heavily a.ter the war 
has come to an end. What does it mean? In varying 
degree, according to the conditions in the various countries 
affected, it means just this: that for the moment, and 
probably for some time to come, the erying need of almost 
every country in the world is not for cnvestments but for 
goods and services. For an increase in these, however, 
loanable capital is required, and because it is needed go 
greatly for fresh enterprises the supply available for sup- 
porting existing securities is correspondingly small. Nay, 
more, for not only has the supply of investments to the extent 
of some thousands of millions been increased during the war, 
but now the supply is further increased daily by fresh 
borrowing either by industrial ccncerns or by Munici- 
palities for housing schemes. Not only so, but in addition 
to these demands which directly appeal to the investor, 
bankers are so inundated with requests irom the trader for 
loans that money rates advance, and this in its turn also 
adversely affects fixed-interest-bearing stocks, because 
either through the banks or through new and competing 
investments loanable capital is at a premium and invest- 
ments are at 2 discount. It is in fact a case of the law of 
supply and demand in active operation, and he would bea 
bold man indeed who would attempt to prophesy when the 
turn will come. While the war was actually in progress 
these co-ditions were not fully revealed, because, although 
the Government were borrowing heavily, t1¢ effect—tor 
reasons which are difficult to elaborate within the compass 
of this letter—was actually to lower money rates because 
it expanded credit, and cause! what is known as inflation, 
while all the multitudinous industrial enterprises now 
gathering force were at a standstill. 

Moreover, it has to be confessed that the difficulty of the 
intending investor at the present time is sorely aggravated 
by the imtense political and social unsettlement. Two 
years ago the destinies of Europe were said to be in the 
melting-pot. ‘To-day it is still difficult to discern the 
outcome of European polities, while each separate country 
has its own particular political and social troubles. Small 
wonder, then, that the investor should be perplexed by the 
obscurity of the outlook, especially when high Income Tax 
and high cost of living act as a force constantly impelling in 
the direction of stocks giving high yields. Nevertheless I 
ain entirely disinclined, despite all past experience, to 
counsel any departure from the highest class of securities, 
fully recognizing, however, the risk of still further depreci 
ation. There is one point which it may perhaps be useful 
for the investor to remember now that Government Loans 
stand at such heavy discounts—namely, that capital 
appreciation does not come under Income Tax claim. ‘That 
of course is why for the past two years there has been such 
a vigorous hunt around for speculative descriptions at a big 
discount, the idea being to buy not for dividead yields bus 
for highe: prices. This is a course, however, which must 
be left to those with special sources of information, for to 
the general investor it is full of pit alls. and Lt p eter to give 
the following list ot short-dated British Loans (with 5 pet 
cent. War Loan and 4 per cent. ‘*unding Loan for compati- 
son) showing the yields which are now obtainable on the 
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highest form of security, when allowance is made for the 


terms of redemption :— 


, : | y . »} a: 
g per cent. National . ar Bonds: 


ue Red. Present Yield 
Price. Price* %t 
Ist Series 1 Oct., 1922 1028 ws oo UE 
ond m .. 1 April, 1923 102 .. 96 < 
rd y= Sept, 1923 Oe 0 SOR un CF 
ii: » + § Feb., 1924 .. 102 .. 94% .. 7 
Ist Series 1Oct., 1924 .. 103 .. 955 .. 6} 
id, « | April, 1925 103 95 a. & 
dp 1 Sept., 1925 103 95 - 68 
Ist Series .. 1 Oct., 1927 105 - 95 a | 
ond ~- 1 April, 1928 105 «ss GO -- 6} 
3rd ys -- 1 Sept., 1928 105 .. 943 6} 
4th ,, «+ 1 Feb., 1929 105 .. 94} 64 
5 per cent. War Loan, 1929-47 -. 88 -- OF 
4 per cent. Funding Loan, 1960-90 sa “oe -. OF 


The section of the recently published Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Income Tax which treats of 
the liability of life insurance companies to Income Tax 
dlosely concerns the majority of life policy-holders, but it 
has attracted little public attention, presumably because 
the matter is considered to require too much technical 
knowledge. The Report, however, deals with the subject 
upon matter-o'-‘act lines, and every policy-holder ought 
to study the section in his own interests so as to understand 
the point at issue, and then to read Mr. Geoffrey Marks’s 


most able exposition of the case for special treatment of 


life companies in regard to Income Tax, printed among 
the “ Reservations ”’ in the same volume with the Report. 
Life insurance companies are assessed for Income Tax 
upon the whole of their receipts by way of interest on 
investments, less (since 1915) the amount of their manage- 
ment expenses. In the case of “ Ordinary ”’ life business 
the interest earnings would normally be much greater than 
the profits, and in the case of “ Industrial ’’ business the 
expenses would normaily be much in excess of the 
interest earnings, leaving no interest to tax, so the Inland 
Revenue retain the power to elect to assess the tax 
upon profits, thus making the best of both worlds. The 
“Ordinary” life companies have no chance of being 
assessed upon their actual profits, because their interest 
earnings always exceed them, and thus provide more tax 
for the Revenue. But the life companies contend, not 
without reason, that it is almost as unjust to tax their 
investment income as it would be to tax their premium 
income, for the one is just as necessary as the other if they 
are to meet their insurance contracts as they become due; 
and clearly, if the Inland Revenue take away 6s. out of 
every 20s. without regard to whether profits are being 
made or not, the interest income is likely to fall short of 
what has been anticipated in fixing the premiums. 

The policy-holders, it is important to note, are not 
affected equally by the diminution of the company’s 
investment income to a figure below the amount assumed 
in the calculations of the office. The “ without-profit ” 
policy-holders have definite contracts to pay certain fixed 
sums on the happening of certain contingencies. Their 
contracts must be provided for in full before the company 
can divide up any profits. The “ with-profit” policy- 
holders, on the other hand, pay a higher rate of premium 
for the right to share in the profits ot the office. Hence 
When the Income Tax is raised to an unexpectedly high 
tate such as that now current, the effect is to make the 
7 with profit ” policy-holders pay the whole of the addi- 
ional bur en through the medium of reduced bonuses. 
Obviously, then, at the present time the non-profit policy 
is the better bargain for the intending insurer, for in some 
cases he may even be getting his policy under its actual 
cost at the expense ot the “ with-profit ” policy-holder, 
whose higher premiums are making up the deficit in 
interest. The Commission shelved this aspect of 
matter by quoting witnesses who argued that “ the distri- 
bution of the burden of Income Tax between the various 
classes of policy-holder was no concern of the Revenue.” 
That they were not without some misgivings, however, is 
apparent from a later paragraph where they suggest that 
the matter is one which “ would be more properly dealt 
With by a body specially designed to consider insurance 
as such.” This is the best hope that the ‘‘ with-profit”’ 


* At the time of writing. 
=! In respect of the ylelds on National War Bonds acknowledgment is due to 
Niet. t: Adiacd, F.1.A., whose useful tables, published by Messrs. F. C. 





Mathieson and Sons. have been employee 








the | 





policy-holder possesses of obtaining relief from a burden 

which presses most unjustly upon him at the present 

time.—I am, Sir, yours taithfully, ONLOOKER. 
The City, March 30th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— —_—__—_ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs ure 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND: WORDS OF 
WARNING, 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Liberal Unionists are very grateful to Professor Dicey 
for the wise words in his letter to last Saturday’s Spectator. 

The main conditions of the “Irish problem” have not 
changed since 1916; nor, for the matter of that, since 1886. 
Toying with the fundamental issue that is the real basis of 
the Home Rule controversy will never solve the problem. 

Who in the last resort is to be responsible for law aud 
order, for the peace, for the safety of the people in every part 
of the British Islands? It is not merely a question of who in 
the first instance shall prepare and pass local laws. ‘The 
Unionist answer is clear—the whole of that people (their will 
constitutionally expressed) must remain sovereign, and 
absolute sovereign, de facto as well as de jure. Any other 
claimant to that authority, from within or without the 
kingdom, is a Pretender, and sooner or later will be treated 
as such. 

Fenians, Parnellites, Sinn Feiners, though from time to time 
and in different circumstances and places their methods and 
their language have varied, have been aiming at the same 
thing—the complete independence and secession of an Irish 
nation. ‘lo my mind the facts of the case, history, geography, 
the progress of our civilization for a century past, steam and 
electricity, commercial intercourse, &., tell in combination 
against the separation into different nations of the British 
people. These things weigh not less heavily than Constitu- 
tional arguments to render the separatist solution no solution 
at all. Yet separation or secession will not be prevented by 
“a well-sounding clause,” as Professor Dicey in his illustraiion 
of what is likely to happen very clearly shows. 

The steam-power relied upon by Government to carry Home 
Rule Bill (No. 5) through Parliament comes from two sources. 
Virst, the universal desire to get that astounding and unhappy 
ure—Home Rule Bill (No. 4)—off the Statute Book. Second, 
admission that the present Government cannot: protect 
and property in Ireland outside Ulster. They rely less on 
merits of their measure to secure its passage into law than 
Even some 


mea 
the 
life 
the 
on their own feeling of hopelessness and despair. 
Unionists hold up their hands in surrender. 

Yet there is no reason for cither despair or surrender; given 
in high place the spirit of past statesmanship. It would 
require too much space to consider here the seeming triuinph 
of Irish anarchists; but it is right to remember that it is the 
policy of the Government that has weakened the arm of 
authority, and that it is unfair to put failure entirely on 
the shoulders of subordinates—Mr. Birrell, Lord French, &c. 
Even Mr. Balfour, notwithstanding his great courage and 
firmness and exceptional abilities, could not have succeeded 
had he not had behind him a strong Government which knew 
its own mind. Mr. Balfour supported his own men; and the 
Government, not apologetically, but whole-heartedly, supported 
him. 

It is to be hoped that discussion in Parliament 
country will not be confined to the rival merits of Asquithian 
however important to the 


and the 


and Lloyd Georgian Home Rule 
immediate purposes of the Lobby—but rendering little help 
to the popular understanding of the fundamental questions 
on which the peace of the United Kingdom ultimately depends. 
&e Artaur D. ELior. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


Freshwater Bay. 


SINN FEIN IN AUSTRALIA. 
[To THE EpiTror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 


would perhaps be surprised to learn 





Sir,—Some of your reade 
how strongly the Sinn Fein movement has laid hold of the 
Roman Catholic Irish in Australia. The Irish element here 


is very far from being negligible. The latest returns show that 
it comprises over a fifth of the population. lor political pur- 
poses it is the best organized and the most united section of 
the community. Through its working alliance with the Labour 
Party it has become a powerful facter in both Federal and 
State politics. It has also acquired great influence over tlie 
Australian Press, and few of our leading newspapers venture 
to speak out what is in most men’s minds about the danger to 
the Empire which the organized Irish vole involves. Nor 
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would many of our statesmen dare to say in public what they 
frequently say in private about the anti-Imperial and anti- 
British influence exercised by the local Roman Catholic priest- 
houd, which is almost exclusively Irish. A Sinn Fein propa- 
ganda has been carried on for some time past in every city of 
Australia, with the active co-operation of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. ‘Take a recent example from the Adrocate, the official 
organ of the Roman Catholic Church in Victoria. Its issue of 
January 3rd contains an account of the Speech-Day of one of 
the leading Roman Catholic schools. The priest who presided 
gloried in the fact that the pupils, instead of accepting the 
usual prizes, “ had generously voted the money to the fund in 
furtherance of the winning cause of self-determination for 
Ireland.” The money, it was stated, would be sent immediately 
to Archbishop Mannix, to be forwarded to Ireland. A member 
1 the Tlouse of Representatives, in moving a vote of thanks, 
extolled the act of the girls, and expressed the hope that they 
sould be rewarded by seeing “ the success of the splendid fight 
now being put up to win for Ireland her rightful place as one 
of the small nations.” That this money is to be used to help in 
carrying on the rebellion in Ireland dees not admit ot the 
rmallest doubt. Only a few weeks ago Archbishop Mannix 
explained clearly to the “‘ Irish Race Convention,” then meet- 
ing in Melbourne, that ‘ self-determination ”’ meant simply an 
Trish Republic. 

Crowing bold through the immunity which they have enjoyed 
by the apathy or timidity of politicians, our local Simn Feiners 
have been of late openly distributing literature of the most 
reditious character. I send a «specimen in the enclosed verses, 
for some of which you may perhaps be able to find space. They 
have had a large circulation in Melbourne, and have heen 
distributed largely, it is stated, at the doors of Roman Catholic 
churches. In connexion with the recent Irish Race Conven- 
tion a broadsheet was issued, and sold in the public gardens, 
which was of such a character that the leading loyalist associa- 
tions of Melbourne called upon the Government to take action, 
with the result that the publishers have been committed for 
srial. 

Loyal Australians, who have long been fretting impatiently 
ti the too easy tolerance of sedition by the authorities, find 
much consolation in the late Federal elections, by which a 
sharp rebuff has been given to the Sinn Feiners and Bolsheviks. 
In many constituencies the contest became openly one of 
Protestants against Roman Catholics. It is significant that 
some of our great papers were stirred out of the caution and 
reticence which they usually exercise on this burning question, 
sud spoke against the Roman Catholic menace with a vigour 
and frankness that must have startled the leaders cof that 
Church. One or two brilliant in the Melbourne 
Argus left nothing to be desired for the sincerity and power 
with which the subject was handled. 

The latest Irish newspapers to hand inform us of the despatch 
of a mission to New York by the leading Protestant churches of 
ireland, for the purpose of enlightening the American public 
on the true character of the Irish “ self-determinatien ” move- 
ment. It seems a most happy thought, and valuable results 
may be anticipated. But why should not a similar mi-sion be 
organized for Australia and New Zealand? Large sums of 
money are undoubtedly going from these countries te assist the 
high-souled patriots who are seeking the emancipation of Ire- 
land by the assassination of policemen. In spite of the untiring 
etiorts of numerous loyalist organizations the ignorance prevail- 
ing here about the whole Irish question is very deep and wide- 
spread. The testimony of men who would speak with first-hand 
and recent knowledge of the condition of Ireland could not fail 
to have a salutary influence, ard would help to deprive the 
rebels of the moral support that they are receiving from the 
supposed sympathy of the Dominions with their cause.—I am, 
Sir, &., Arex. Leper, 

President of the Le 

Neuth Yarra, Velbourne, 


articles 


yelist League of Victoria 


| We print three verses from those cnclo-ed by our corre- 

epondent :— 

“Who is Treland’s enemy? Not Germany and Spain, 

Nor Russia, France or Austria; they forged for her no chain, 

Nor quenched her hearths, nor razed her homes, nor laid her 
altars low, 

Nor sent her sons to tramp the hills amid the winter snow. 

° ‘ e e P ° ‘ ° 
Who spiked the heads of Trish priests on Dublin Castle gate? 
Who butchered helpless Irish babes (the lust of blood to sate)? 
Who outraged Irish maidenhood and tortured aged sires? 

And spread from Clare to Donegal the glare of midnight fires? 

. . . . . . e . 
Rive up, O Dead of Ireland, and rouse her living men. 

The chance has come to us once more to win our own again, 
T» sweep the English enemy from hill and glen and bay, 
And in your name, O Holy Dead, our sacred debt to pay! ” 


=—Lp. Speciutor.J 





care 
FAIR PLAY FOR ULSTER. 

(To tHE Epiror or tHe “ Spectraror ny 
Sir,—Since writing you last under this heading I have ) id t] 
opportunity of hearing the Ulster delegation both in Pitt. 
burgh and Boston, to which cities my travels carri 4 
Boston is notoriously a Catholic centre, and yet the receptig 
there was as enthusiastic as at Pittsburgh. In both bi 
the halls were filled long before the announced hour, and atin 
for overflow meetings were similarly filled to the las er 
The enthusiasin was tremendous. It was almost like a religions 
crusade. The speakers touched the right note, and J have a 
hesitation in saying that, in addition to making the Position 
of the Ulster Protestants absolutely approved, this delegation 
has done a workd of good, in the way of strengthening the honds 
between England and America. Fancy a Boston audiencs 

singing vigorously to the tune of ‘ Dixie Land ”’: 

* We'll live and fight for Ul-ter, 

We will! We will!” 


ed me, 


varied with :— 

** We'll live and die for Britain, 

We will! We will!” 
Isn't that worth-while work? 
cities were unvisited—Chicago, Say 
Francisco, the entire South and West, not to mention such 
large places as Buffalo, Albany, and scores of cities of that 
size, which were, I understand, passed by for lock of time. 
These also are ready and eager for such me 
nothing be done to send over a dozen such bands of godly moy 
to spread the truth? I am only one of many 
long to see the bonds between the two greet Protestant an| 
missionary races of the world strengthened, and every effert 
is being made by others to estrange them through false state. 
ments on the treatment of Treland by England. Truth ‘s 
mighty and will prevail, but let us help to make truth known, 
—I am, Sir, &e., Water S. Kverrer, 
171 Madison Arenue, New York, Murch 7th. 


And yet many of ow largest 


Cleveland, St. Louis, 


Ssengers, Can 


Americans wh 





BRITAIN’S GOLD.—WHERE IS IT? 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “* SPECTATOR 
Sin,—One of the recommendations made by the Supreme 


Council on March 8th with a view to the ameliorat‘on of the 
present economic difficulties of Kurope is the immediate limita. 


tion and gradual curtailment of the note circulation. So far 
as this country is concerned, the situation is as follows. On 


June 30th, 1914, the note issue of the Bank of Nngland was 
57 million pounds, and including the notes issued by the Scotch 
and Irish Banks, the total note circulation was then about 
80 million pounds. According to the most recent statistics, 
the present outstanding issue of notes is approximately as 
follows, in millions ef paper pounds—Bank of England, 101; 
Scotch and Irish Banks, 59; Treasury Notes, 328; mak-ng a 
total note issue of 488 millions. On March 10th the rate cf 
exchange on New York was 3.58 dollars to the paper pound, 
as compared with the par rate of 4.87 dollars to the sovereign, 
and the selling-price of gold in London was 111s. 9d. per ounce, 
while an makes 4} According to both 
these quotations, the value of the paper pound is at present 
about .76 of the value of a sovereign, or a little over three- 
quarters of a sovereign; that is, 15s. reckoned in gold. W hat- 
ever be the balance of trade, the value of the paper pound 
will not be restored to that of the sovereign, nor will the rate 
of exchange between the pound and the dollar be restored 
to par, until the export of geld from this country has been 
freed from all restrictions; and this cannot 
until the total note issue has been so far reduced and the 
stock of gold in the United Kingdom has been so far increased 


ounce sovereigns, 


safely be done 








as to give people confidence in the ful! convertibility British 
paper money into gold, with freedom to export it. It 1s 


important, therefore, to know how much gold there is in this 
country which might be made available for the redemption 
of any excess of paver currency over the amount which the 
population might wish to retain in circulation in preference 
to gold. It is to be remembered thai which ex’sts 
in the form of ornaments can, at a comparatively small cost, 


any gold 





be turned into sovereigns; but, unless in a time of great 
emergency, no large quantity of gold is likely to come into the 
market from this source. I therefore confine attention te 
the quantity of gold in the country which is in the ‘orm of 
coin or builion held or used for currency purpeses 

Lord Cunlifie’s Committee on Currency and Fore gn 
Exchanges after the War estimated that on June 30th, 1914, 
the amount of gold so held or used was, in millions of sove- 
reigns’ worth—in the Bank of England, 38; held by other 


banks and in public circulation, 123; total, 161. According to 
the most recent statistics, the Bank of England holds 113, and 
other Banks less than 40, and there is a reserve of 28.5 against 
the Treasury Notes, but there can be very little in the hands 
of the public; so that the total amount of gold thus accounted 
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for is now about 181. But these statistics require some modifi- 
or 18 sagt 

tion. In the first place, the Bank of England was allowed 
AUG : . 
; war to keep part of its reserve of gold outside the 


during the ‘ mug’ ; : 
aniry in Canada, South Africa, Australia, and India, and 
counter! 


no doubt any reserve £0 held is included in the Bank of 
England return. In the second place, the Bank of France in its 
last return states that if holds in gold balances abroad 80 
mill worth, and one would like to know whether 
any of that amount is held in this country, and where it is. 
Again, the Bank of Russia on July 16th, 1917, reported that 
foreign banks held gold at its disposal to the amount of 
pif million covereigns’ worth. One would like to know whether 
any part of that enormous amount of gold was held for the 
. it was held, and what 


ion sovereigns 


Bank of Russia in this country, where 
has become of it; also whether any gold is now held in this 
eountry at the disposal of the Bank of Russia, and where it is. 
Again, according to the Trade Statistics the net import of gold 
into this country during ending with 
January Was 47 million sovereigns’ worth. During that period 
the gold in the Bank of England increased by about 15, and one 
would like to know where is the other 32 millions by which 
the stock of gold in this country has heen increased by net 
import during those seven months. 

It seems high time that Parliament should call for a return 
showing: (1) what is the total stock of gold held or used for 
currency purposes at present actually in the United Kingdom, 
where is it, and at whose disposal is it held; (2) what is the 
stock of gold held outside the United Kingdom at the disposal 
of the British Treasury or the Bank of England, and where is 
and should more especially ask for an answer to the follow- 
the 113 million sovereigns’ 


the seven months 


it; 
ing questions: (3) Tow 
worth of gold coin and bullion reported to be in the Tssue 
Department of the Bank of England is actually in the vaults 
of the Bank, and where is the rest of it held; (4) where is the 
985 million sovereigns’ worth of gold shown in the Currency 


much of 


Note Return actually held. 

On March 8th the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
that provision is being made to repay to the United States of 
America the loan of 50 million pounds which matures on 
October 15th, and said: “ We shall employ for the purpose 
resources already available or in sight in the United States; 
and to the extent to which they are not sufficient we shall 
shift gold.” In present circumstances for this country to 
export to the United States any large quantity of gold would 
be about as unprofitable as carrying coals from London to 
Newcastle; and it will probably he found before next Octoher 
that it is more advantageous to both countries to adjust the 
repayment of the debt by increased export and diminished 
import of commodities and securities, and for us to keep our 
gold for the early redemption of our inflated paper currency.— 
Iam, Sir, &e J. Witsoy. 

Ochilriew, Crieff. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 

{To tHe Epitor oF THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin—Of late years it has been the fashion amongst emanci- 
pated modern critics to deride Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels 
for their seriousness and didactic quality. The best of them 
were certainly not exactly easy reading; but the fact remains 
that she had not only a very wide circle of readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, but that some of the choicest intellects 
of the time were enthusiastic admirers of her work. She was 
not a great creative genius: her types were to a large extent 
composite photographs, and in several of her novels she took 
her plots ready made from the life-histories of real personages. 
In adapting these themes and transplanting them into fresh 
surroundings and later times she showed remarkable skill. 
But her chief success was due to her flair in seizing on the 
ethical, sccial, and theological problems which exercised the 
minds of the intellectuals, and in presenting them in a form 
which appealed to the novel-reading public. She acted as a 
sort of literary liaison officer between Higher Thought and the 
Her real] forte in criticism rather 
than in creation. And this she was remarkably well 
equipped. She had made a epecial study of Spanish literature ; 
her knowledge of French was attested by her admirable 
translation of the Journal of Amiel; she was at home in both 
“erman and Italian, Latin and Greek. In her early days she 
Was an excellen! pianist. Her keen interest in philosophy and 
theology never blunted her appreciation of art and_ belles 


average intelligence. Was 


for 


lettres. 

Perhaps she had read and studied teo much. She did net 
Wear her learning like a flower, Suavity and distinction of 
style, and even elognence, were hers, but humour was lacking 
in her books, though in private life she could appreciate a 
joke, even at her own expense. In the inevitable comparison 
of sex achievement, fiction is beyond doubt the ephere in 














Ward earned an honourable and even e¢mmanding position, 
But those who knew her best admired ‘her more than her 
books. With all her formidable equipment of learning she 
had a very warm heart. She was generous, benevolent, ard 
courageous. We often speak of So-and-so being a good family 
man; Mrs. Humphry Ward was a good, even a great, family 
woman. The pietas she felt towards the great Doctor was 
that of “ Rugby Chapel.” Her devotion to her brother William 
is tonchingly shown in the beautiful memoir cf that brilliant, 
short-lived, but far-sighted historian and publicist. But her 
sympathies were not confined to her family or household; they 
were shown in her long and indefatigable exertions on behalf 
of city children. Critics have found fault with her novels on 
the ground that an undue proportion of the dramatis personae 
were drawn from the intellectual or aristocratic élite. But in 
the domain of practical philanthropy she was a champion of 
cemocracy, believed in the widest possible diffusion of benofits, 
and laboured devotedly, through Settlements and Play Centres 
{o secure equality of opportunity for the sons and daughters 
of the poor.—I am, Sir, &c., Ottm Oxontensts. 








THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

(To THr Eprtor or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’ 
Sin,—Lord Aberdeen’s Plumage Bill, promoted hy the 
“Plumage Bill Group,” passed all its stages successfully and 
without a division last week with the full sympathy of the 
Government. There remains the House of Commons, and the 
Bill will go there with the Government's apvroval, the sanction 
of the House of Lords, and the eager support of the people of 
England. For this proeperous beginning the generous and 
unselfish aid given the cause by the Spectator, the Times, the 
Observer, and the Natien is largely respensible. I write this 
you.—I am, Sir, &e., 

H. J. Massinonan. 


letter to express our gratitude to 


PROFIT—RATE PER CENT. 
(To vHE Epitor or tee ‘ Spectator.” 

Sin,—I am venturing, as the originator of this controversy (ot 
rather of the discussion, for the subsequent writers have only 
confirmed my contention), to write once more because I think 
your readers will be interested in a letter I have received from 
a Canadian correspondent (a professional accountant), which 
puts the whole matter very clearly. 

You will remember that what I drew attention to was the 
discrepancy between the meanings attached to the above phrase 
by the “ man in the street’ and the tradesman or professional 
accountant, I (the man in the street) had said that buying a 
thing at 50 and selling at 75 was making a profit of 50 per cent. 
The chartered accountant corrected me, and said it was only 
a profit of 33) per cent. He insisted that rate of profit must 
be caleulated on selling-price, not on cost-price. He admitted 
that his system made it impossible to call any profit, however 
“cent. per cent.’-—it must always he less than that, for 





large, 
the sale price must always be greater than the actual profit. 

I will now give my correspondent’s elucidating letter :— 

“. .. Re Percentage of Profit. You are both right. Ii 
buys a thing for £100 and sells it for £200 one naturally makes 
100 per cent. profit. But, in working out percentages of trading 
manufacturing concerns, the selling-price (which includes 
profit) is reckoned at 100, and items, making up this selling- 
price, are shown, for comparative purposes, as percentages of 
this. The selling-price of, say, a loaf of bread would be 100, made 
up of, say, material 50 per cent., labour 25 per cent., coal, &c., 
10 per cent., cartage 5 per cent., advertising 2 per cent., salaries 
and shop expenses 3 per cent., profit 5 per cent. It is thu: 
quite easy to see how a man can get into the habit of alway: 
reckoning his profits on sale price. Generally speaking, 1 
suppose business would not be worth doing under 25 to 30 per 
cent. [i.e., on cost-price], as wages, rent, light, heat, rates, 
taxes, cartage, &c., all have to come out of that. I enclose a 
little diagram which explains my percentage statement above. 


one 


” 
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Diagram of Costs Accounts. 


That the distinction between the two modes of calculating 


Which woman makes the best showing, and here Mrs. Humphry | profits is attracting attention, since this correspondence began, 
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is evidenced by the “Cost of Iodex” case recently reported 
as heard before the County of London Profiteering Appeal 
Tribunal. The report estates that “the firm’s profit was 424 
per cent. on selling-price, and 74 per cent. on cost-price.” 

It may amuse your readers to draw fancy diagrams of costs 
of some of the commodities which cost us all so dear. I fear 
the profit area will permit less modest dimensions than shown 
zbove.—I am, Sir, &c., Peveri, TURNBULL. 

{We had not received Mr. Turnbull’s letter when 
announced that the correspondence on this subject was ended. 
We must not refuse him the opportunity of replying on the 
discussion he originated, but we cannot publish further letters. 
—Ep. Spectator.]} 
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THE MYSTERY OF MONTENEGRO. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—May I say that there is no Montenegrin mystery? 
of the troubles of that little country are due to the fact that 
the Belgrade Government has been handicapped in the despatch 
of relief by the facts that the Italians are occupying Antivari, 
and that they have even fired on French steamers taking 
supplies up the river Boyana, so that practically everything 
has to be transported by the very long road from Cattaro, and 
often in ox-wagons, owing to the lack of petrol, from which 
even the American Red Cross people in Montenegro have been 
ecutely suffering. Hence the people of Montenegro have been 
discontented. Buta far greater source of trouble has been their 
former King, whose conduct for years before the war, during 
the war, and since the end of the war has been so flagrant that 
examples, though sufficiently entertaining, would be a wasie 
of your valuable space. He knows very well what would happen 
to him if he went back—now that his people would not be held 
in check by that arrangement with Austria which permitted 
that country to occupy Montenegro if Nikita [the King] were 
issassinated—and for that reason he asked his son Danilo to gu 

u his behalf in the autumn of 1918; but Danilo is not sure 
whether his own popularity is extensive; therefore he was 
suffering from influenza. As Lord Curzon said, it is the ardent 
desire of most Montenegrins to effect their union with the ether 
Yugo-Slavs; but there are five favoured families which stand 
behind Nikita, since their privileges are now in peril. These 
families and Nikita have organized a band of men, whose head- 
quarters are at Gaeta, between Naples and Rome; these men 
inake their way, in twos and threes, across the Adriatic, take 
to the mountains, try to murder their opponents and to win 
over the ignorant peasants by telling them that if the King 
returns, and they were disloyal, their fate will be a sorry one, 
and that the whole question of the King’s return is still open. 
Chis they prove by quoting the very mischievous speeches which 
are from time to time made in the British Parliament. 

It may well be that the Podgorica Assembly of 1918 had its 
flaws. In the conditions which then prevailed it was impossible 
to avoid them. But it is not wholly to be condemned. It was 
much more representative of the country than any of Nikita’s 
Parliaments, whose members were partly chosen by him, and 
with rare exceptions consisted of men to whose election he did 
not object. The Podgorica Assembly was chosen by indirect 
cuffrage, it contained men of all ages and all avocations, in- 
cluding the chief ecclesiastical dignitaries—and it unanimously 
deposed the King. People have complained that the chief men 
of Montenegro were still interned in Austrian and Hungarian 
camps. But as very many of these men had preferred to starve 
rather than accept the parcels of a Red Cross Society with 
which their King was connected, it seems improbable that their 
votes would have impaired the afore-mentioned unanimity. By 
the way, before condemning the Serbs for not allowing a 
Glasgow mission to approach Montenegro, I would suggest that 
the writer of the article should investigate whether that mission 
has any connexion with the ex-King. The Serbs showed no 
such reluctance with regard to the American Red Cross, which 
has heen doing most admirable work in Montenegro since 
January, 1919. Lord Carzon said correctly that the fighting 
has been merely confined to Montenegrins of rival parties; 
you may say that murders have taken place, such as when one 
of the Gaeta emissaries with a few assistants killed a boatload 
of students on the lake of Scutari. If the prison accommoda- 
tion is limited, that is the fault of the ex-King, who ured to 
incarcerate his political opponents on his malarial island in the 
lake of Scutari; the rooms at Nicksic, which Count de Salis 
visited, are rather more salubrious. 

It is absurd to say that Serbia is holding Montenegro by the 
s\vord; $50,000 persons, most of them skilful in the use of arms, 
cannot be held in subjection by 6,000 soldiers—and most of the 
troops are native Montenegrins. It has been said that the lead- 
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ing Montenegrins have either been shot or are imprisoned; 
whereas I could give you the names and places of origin of all 
the Prefects and Mayors—every single one is a Montenegrin. 
Be it noted that of six ex-Premiers, five have declared for union 
with Yugo-Slavia, and one is understood to be making up his 
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mind in Switzerland. It is absolutely certain th 
Montenegrins were asked to-morrow to decide as to thats 
they would in an overwhelming majority vote for fusi ; 
Yugo-Slavia. They are the purest of Serbs, and re with 
King used to write in verse and prose about the manent on 
of national union. I should fancy that—although the — 
Slav Government regards the matter as closed—Belgrade i 
not be indisposed to allow a plébiscite in Montenegro, as Pic 
liminary to which all non-Montenegrin troops (i.e. ‘one 
and Italian) would be withdrawn. There is not the slic’ =o 
doubt as to the result—and I hope it would finally slleute then 
ill-informed or insincere critics who will not keep their beak 
off a country they are pretending to help. There is also ers the 
slightest doubt as to the result of a plébiscite in Dalmatia - 
which reason it will not be carried out so long as the It 
can prevent it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

The Bath Club, 34 Dover Street, W. 1. 
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SLESVIG-HOLSTEIN. 

(To the Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—My attention has just been called to your issue of March 
20th, in which you say that the result of the voting in my old 
country, Slesvig, and my native town, Flensborg, where I lived 
with my father’s regiment until driven out by the onrush of 
the Prussians and Austrians, which was made possible by Lord 
Palmerston’s betrayal of us, and in which onrush I may pers 
haps add my only sister perished, shows that “the rest of 
Slesvig, including Flensborg, prefers to remain German” (my 
italies). 

You must allow me to express my grief and amazement that 
your great journal, Denmark’s staunch friend for decades, 
in the face of the innumerable telegrams published during the 
last weeks denouncing the innumerable frauds and unceasing 
intimidation by which these intruders in our old land have 
been sufiered by the Allies to manipulate the voting exactly as 
they liked, should applaud the success of these crimes. What 
has the Huns’ “preference” to do with it? Are you, Den. 
mark’s trusted friend, not in duty and honour bound to demand 
redeemed the betrayal in 1864 of (in your present Prime Minis 
ter’s words) my “ poor, defenceless little nation ”; in the late 
Lord Salisbury’s words, “that infamous stain on England’s 
honour which time cannot efface ”; for which Palmerston and 
Russell had only the now non-existing coward excuse of fear of 
Prussia—and to pin Mr. Lloyd George down to the solemn pledge 
he has repeatedly given us on behalf of the Allies, last time 
on the floor of the House of Commons, on July 3rd last, in his 
great Peace oration, “ to restore Slesvig-Holstein to the poor, 
defenceless little nation from which—the meanest of the Hohen- 
zollern frauds—it was robbed in 1864” ? Or do you deliberately 
desire that infamy for ever to remain on England’s name, 
never to be wiped off? 

Surely when you quite bona fide began advocating these 
“ plébiscites’”? by which we Danes are left open without any 
sort of defensible frontier against Germany, it on the 
basis of (1) a League of Nations being formed to protect us, and 
(2) of Germany having first been changed into a peaceable and 
civilized country. Is it not then now, with that Wilsonian con- 
traption killed by America, and with Germany still in full 
barbarism, revolution, and chaos before your eyes, and with 
my childhood place, Kiel, Danish as much as Copenhagen from 
the dawn of ages, being blown to bits while I write, in your 
heart and conscience to part company from that by your own 
correspondents denounced Hun fraud and insist upon it being 
stopped? And (even if England’s national honour and duty 
in this matter do not concern you) to give some thonght to the 
fate of my “ poor, defenceless, robbed little” kinsmen, who 
afier fifty-five years’ dreadful slavery in the power of the bar- 
barians, were told by Mr. Lloyd George, on behalf of the Allies, 
that they would be released and given back to life and freedom 
and to their kin in Denmark, and who, pinning their faith t 
that solemn pledge of the Allies, and having made bold to show 
their patriotism, aro now to be thrown back to unspeakable 
horrors, to the vengeance of “ the murdering, pillaging, raping, 
foul Brandenburg wolves”?—I am quoting your friend 
President Wilson. If not, how are you going to protect them! 
Answer that. 

Born in Flensborg and grown up in the old Danish towns, 
Kiel, Rensborg, Slesvig, I have a right to appeal to your heart 
and your conscience, even if national honour is no concern of 
yours. Is there any honourable, or merely avowable, reaso 
which could possibly in the present circumstances be put for- 
ward for your open advocacy of this faked “ plébiscites ” fraud, 
denounced all over the world this very day? Can you give me 
any case in history of a thief on trial who has been allowed # 
vote as to whether he shall keep his stolen goods? 

When the Huns tried this now exploded trick, and asked for 
“ plébiscites ” in Alsace-Lorraine, did you agree to that? Did 
you advocate that there should be voting in Alsace-Lorraine? 
Why then in Slesvig? 
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You may wonder at the assurance of a mere unit of the “ poor, 
engeless little nation ” in question te address you these per- 
jinent questions, with a demand for an answer. My first 
reason is that if you persist in your attitude, you, with your 
tremendous power in this country, will more than any other 
blic factor in the Empire be responsible for the destruction 
of the old Danish race, which stood sentinel for liberty and for 
our own Empire’s security for a thousand years; for, in 
Lord Salisbury’s prophetic warning in 1864, “ Denmark’s 
strength is England’s security.” 

But I have an additional right to have this protest published 
by you apart from being a representative of the remnant of 
untainted Danish blood still surviving, and that is my publicly 
wknowledged services to your Empire and to civilization 
generally, services which I have never before mentioned 
myself, but which by your statesmen and in the world’s Press 
have bean repeatedly acknowledged as having saved us all from 
Hun domination years ago, services not only acknowledged all 
over the world, but which, in a great English writer’s words 
(in 1917), “ have been formally tested and declared thoroughly 
yalid by an illustrious English leading counsel, who is also 
world-famous in the political arena ”’—namely, the Right Hon. 
AH. H. Asquith—by your own ex-Prime Minister.—I am, Sir, &c., 

86 St. James’s Street, S.W. Curist1an Rovsina. 

[We did not “ applaud.” We merely recorded.—Ep. Spec- 
tator.] 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND LABOUR. 
[To tHe Epitor or tar “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Br,—Mr. Lloyd George’s fulminations against Socialist propa- 
ganda emanate rather oddly from one who has done more than 
any other British statesman, past or present, to translate such 
fantastic theories into accomplished fact. How deplorable his 
experiments have been, and are likely still more to be, probably 
only business men can adequately determine. From the moment 
that the Government stepped outside its legitimate province 
and assumed powers of intervention in the arena of trade 
disputes, the industria! position has steadily deteriorated from 
bad to worse. For all its ill-advised and economically ignorant 
devises the unfortunate consumer has te pay. The net result 
is that one particular class of the Commonwealth—the Working 
class—are daily being encouraged by utterly indefensible 
increases in wages (accompanied by decreases in the hours 
of work) in the belief that their claims are paramount to the 
general interests of the nation as a whole—that they alone 
count. No more disastrous decision was ever made by any 
Administration than that which brought into existence the 
egregious “ Board of Arbitration”—the “ Bunce” Boys; and, 
{n its pathetically ridiculous train, that monumental folly, the 
“Minimum Wage.” 

Professing ardently the doctrine of increased production, the 
Government deliberately creates a Frankenstein’s monster, 
which logically can have but one effect—to strangle it. There is 
nothing to be said in favour of such an innovation, which is 
ethically, economically, and commercially unsound. 

We have been told again and again by the Premier, as well 
as hy other members of the Cabinet, of the great debt the 
nation owes to the men who saved their country, and the world, 
from the most intolerable menace with which civilization has 
sver been threatened. Indnbitably the most indomitable 
“gasbag”’ of the lot spoke truth there. Surely, then, the 
chief way of paying the debt is to ensure that these men shall 
at least be free to earn a living how and where they will, and 
not be hindered by artificia) barriers which operate inimically 
against them. 

. This is, presumably a country where the privilege of the 
subject to dispose of *is own labour on his own terms has been 
hitherto accounted «a inalienable right. Now it nw longer 
obtains, The Government and the “ Trade Unions” have 
together combined to destroy the birthright of free labour in 
a free market. ‘“ Self-determination” of peoples—if you 
please; but self-determination in its best and wisest expression 
—to use the opportunities of life in your own way—‘ Why, no, 
Archibald, certainly not! ” 

The abominable tyranny practised by the “ Trade Unions” 
in re-enacting in effect the spirit of the old monstrous 
“Religious Disabilities Act ” is a standing disgrace to those 
who cant against “ victimization,” “ Conscription,” and the 
like; but a far greater ignominy and reproach attach to a 
Government which slinks from doing its plain duty, and feebly 
Permits and condones such a_ gross infraction of personal 
liberty. I unhesitatingly affirm that the primary right of a 
free man has largely ceased to exist; and that, to all intents 
and purposes, an unwritten Charter of compulsory confor- 
mation to a secular and industrial “ shibboleth ” has usurped 
its place. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s incursions into the fields of industry 
have been one long-continned series of bleak disaster, shameful 
injustice. and prodigal extravagance. Blight and mildew 





descend wherever the dead hand of Government control can 
be traced. Yet the country is foreed to the humiliating 
conclusion that its only choice lies between being governed by 
flexible bureaucrats, or by intellectually “ slack-baked ” 
theorists; the latter of whom loudly profess themselves eager 
to govern in the general interests of the community, the while 
their every action, word, and deed luminously illustrates their 
determination to govern entirely in the interests of one class. 

Meanwhile Mr. Asquith sits on the fence, giving the glad eye 
to Labour, and coquetting with the “ wild cat” tribe, which 
(with a few honourable exceptions) does duty as its leaders. 
To say that the present Government is “ unprincipled ” would 
be to overstep the limits of just criticism; but to designate it 
as “non-principled ” is strictly true—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Club, Bournemouth. Evear H. 8. Barnes-Austin. 





“EDUCATE OUR MASTERS.” 

(To tHE Epiton or tHe “ SpecratTor.’’] 
Srz,—Your columns, whether editorial or of correspondence, 
contain more than one finds elsewhere of common-sense such 
as is needed more than ever in an advanced democratic country. 
One wishes that the Spectator reached every reader of the 
Daily Herald, But I fear that those unfortunate people do 
not ever get into their heads even the existence of the views 
expressed in your articles and letters like some recent ones «f 
Mr. P. E. Roberts dealing with what one may without offence 
call the platitudes of economics. These truisms are what the 
electorate most needed to learn even before its recent 
extensions. It may interest your readers to see how the 
same kind of thing is done in France. M. André Beaunier, 
writing in the Echo de Paris after the recent railway strike, 
denounced “the incredible stupidity of expecting any value 
from the unproduetive expenditure of the State, as though the 
State were not ourselves but some vague kind of capitalist, 
never seen in the flesh, who may be worn out without any 
effect upon ourselves, whereas it is we ourselves who have to 
pay for every mistaken expense borne by the State.” He goes 
on to expose the absurdity of sacrificing the interests of the 
whole nation to the interests of a single class, “as though 
one class could benefit from the general loss; as though there 
were no solidarity among all classes and parties of the natici, 
which must share together misery or prosperity; as then) 
this were not the clearest of all the lessons of the war.” He 
blames with the strike leaders les philosophes 4 la manque, 
les badauds et les snobs who exist with us, though I hesitate 
to try to translate the descriptive words. A Frenchman 
nateupably does not limit himself to an appeal to common- 
sense. The most logical writers in Europe, Frenchmen must put 
something less cold before their countrymen, and M. Beaunier 
eloquently calls for the survival of le sentiment national as t!o 
remedy. The national spirit which made France invincible 
both in the battlefield and behind the lines, the endurance and 
self-denial which triumphed in the war, are still necessary, 
but are not to be found among strikers, idlers rich or poor, 
anarchists, or egotists. It is all very obvious, but admirably 
put. The question is, how is it to be put before the mass of 
voters who rule France or Great Britain?—I am, Sir, &., V. 





SOKOLS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Srr,—I read with great interest the excellent article on the 
Czech Sokols in your issue of February 28th, and 1 would like 
to inform your readers that special gymnastic displays of the 
Czech Sokols are to take place in Prague from June 28th to 
July 1st of this year. These displays are arousing considerable 
interest in the Allied countries. The French Press in particu- 
lar is full of praise for the Sokols, with which France has kept 
up relations since the year 1889, when the Czech gymnasi3 
gained the first prize at the great exhibition in Paris. ‘ie 
preparations for the coming Soko] Olympiad at Prague are in 
full swing, and already large numbers of applications have 
been received from Government representatives and gymnastic 
organizations abroad. 

The total number of members who have given in their names 
to take part in the Sokol gymnastic celebrations is 30,477 of 
the junior members, 86,549 seniors, of whom 52,921 are men and 
33.628 are women, making 117,026 in all. Of these, 26,902 have 
given in their names for the physical drill display, the corre 
sponding number of the previous occasion having been only 
14,000, together with 23,248 female members, as compared with 
5,457 previously. The numbers of junior members for this 
display are 16,582 male and 13,895 femaie. For the march past 
in costume 27,018 male members and 2,742 female members have 
given in their names. 

There will also be a very large number of Slav guests on this 
occasion, at which representatives of all the Slav nations will 
be present. The Yugo-Slavs will probably send the largest 
number, over 3,000 of them having already announced their 
intention of taking part. There will be a greater attendance: 
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than at previous gymnastic celebrations of this kind on the 
part of French, English, and Americans. Of the last, these 
of Czech origin in particular are preparing to visit their od 
home with many surprises. A large number of guests from 
Slovakia will give special gymnastie displays arranged hy 
themeelves.—I am, Sir, &c., ALEXANDER Broz. 
Crecho-Slovak Press Bureau, 9 Grosrenor Place, §.W. 1. 





ANGLO-CHINESE FRIENDSHIP. 

{To tHe Epiror oF tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—May I suggest that the hour is oppertune for the various 
bodies and persons interested in the development of Anglo- 
Chinese relations to co-operate with the view to obtaining from 
the Government their sympathetic consideration of the 
question of the allocation of the Boxer indemnity ? Nothing has 
yet been decided upon, and the advisability of recommenda- 
tion of the remission of further payments to the contracting 
parties has not been the subject'of discussion between the 
parties concerned. 

America by agreeing to remission has on China’s initiative 
fad an influx of young intellectual Chinese students to attend 
her great Universities; whilst Great Britain, who has much 
to gain and an obligaticn in Eastern affairs, only has a mere 
sprinkling of Chinese either for the purpose of academic 
instruction or study at our workshops. The best means ‘to 
gromote knowledge and friendship is through trade and 
appreciation of our institutions. 

I would like to see some strong move made by the missionary 
mil ether social agencies in regard to China’s welfare, an, 
further, the allocation of the portion of Great Britain's share 
of the indemnity handed over to China for educational objects. 
China's réle as a nation may take some time in maturing, but 
4reat Britain must not be inactive. She should endeavour 
to further an Anglo-Chinece Entente for the peace of the 
world based on mutual > nderstanding. Our function should 
be to render hospitality to young China by concerning ourselves 
with her problems. The average individual realizes little of 
‘hina’s future, and is still asleep to the existence of a mighty 
force, either for good or for evil. May I seek the publicity 
of your columns in directing attention to this matter ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Doveras Haviinay Macartney. 

Royal Celenial Institute, Northumberland Arenue, W.C, 2. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF LADY GEORGIANA PEEL. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “* Sprcrator.’’] 
Sin,—May I point out, as a postscript to Lady Frederick 
Cavendish’s interesting recollections, that the illustration to 
which she refers was by Leech; and that a woodcut of it will he 
found at p. 78 of John Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character. 
Collection of Mr. Punch (1842-1865) ?—I am, 
Avstixy Donson. 


From the 
Sir, &e., 
7) Faton Rise, Ealing, W. 





THE LATE MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 
{To tHe Epiton or rHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The task of writing my father’s biography has been 
undertaken by Mr. J. L. Garvin. May I ask you to call the 
attention of your readers to this fact, and to say that I shall 
be greatly obliged if any one with original material will place 
it at Mr. Garvin’s disposition ? All letters and papers will be 
‘arefully treated, copied, and returned. It is expected that the 
hiography will be completed within two years, and any one 
with material should kindly communicate with Mr. Garvin as 
soon as possible at 9 Greville Place, N.W.6.—I am, Sir, &e., 

House of Commons, AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
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POETRY, 
—_—»—__. 

LAMORNA BEACTY, 
Sraxicut and the murmuring sea . , , 
And one low wave of memory welling 
Higher lifts and slowly swelling 
‘T'rembles in obscurity, 

Wangs and halts and falls asunder 
With a slow regretful thunder, 
Bringing back a wasting wonder 
And many bitter thoughts to me. 


Once we two, the now long-parted, 
Kider-hearted, stony-hearted, 
Walked this very starlit shore, 
Sadly ovr own hearts misprizing, 
Watched an earlier wave uprising .., 
Ah!—but vain all such surmising 
Even this wave is now no more! 
Roeret Nicuots, 








ART. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
“GALLERY. ‘ 

GERMAN civilization, which appears to consist principally in the 
art of throwing bombs on undefended places, has had the 
unexpected result of causing the National Gallery to be rehung, 
Whey the authorities were able to bring their incomparable 
treasures from the lowest deep in which they had hidden them 
safely, the questions of fresh arrangement, new rooms, and 
different-ccloured walls naturally presented themselves. With 
considerable courage the problem of showing the pictures to 
what the Trustees consider to be their best advantage has heen 
attacked. Put so difficult a thing is this to accomplish that no 
one could reasonably expect perfection. Neither can there be 
any hope of complete agreement when matters of taste are con- 
cerned. But taking the portion of the Gallery now open, and 
always remembering that until the whole collection is displayed 
there may be temporary arrangements and further revisions, 
with what feelings does the passionate lover greet the objects 
of his adoration on their return from the underworld? I for 
one must record a feeling of deep disappointment in so many 
instances as to take away tho pleasure of the few successes of 
the new departure. This disappointment comes from a feeling 
that too often the preoccupation of the hangers has been not 
the pictures but the Gallery which holds them. The pictures 
have sometimes been treated as material for the effects of the 
upholsterer. To justify this extreme statement, consider the 
first room at the top of the stairs, where are hung the works 
of the early Florentine masters. When we push open the doors 
we find ourselves in a room full of space and light, with brilliant 
dead-white walls, a bright band of blue running round below the 
ceiling, and pictures in dull gold frames. Here is just the effect 
we have all admired in the last years in suburban houses where 
simple furniture, whitewash, and some few brightly coloured 
curtains have produced a pleasing and inexpensive result. 
But why do we come to this rocm in the National Gallery ? 
Is it to receive a pleasant gencral impression, such as we may 
find arranged for us in the various departments of large furnish- 
jng establishments, to tempt us to reorganize ovr own homes: 
No: we come here to revel in certain great works of ait, and 
we want to see them displayed so that they may look their best. 
Now in this room are congregated pictures dating from the 
quativocento. Nearly five hundred years have passed since somo 
of these were painted, and even the supreme craftsmanship of 
the early Italians has not been able to keep its bloom and fresh- 
Take, for instance, that wonderful 
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ness from deveuring time. 
picture, Piero della Francesca’s Paptis:n. 
dominant note is the early morning freshness, 
and pale colours of mother-of-pearl. , 
tones of white and pale blue and pink, shining in their relief 
against the solemn umbers of the hillsides of the background! 
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How do these cthereal beauties look now ?_ They have vanished. 
On all hands a cold dead-white wall and a hard blue band above 
it shout down the delicate hues which time has, alas! dimmed 
and reduced. There is only one way for the lover of this picture, 
and that is to shut off the offensive wall with his hands and gaze 
uncomfortably through his isolating fingers. Now turn to that 
splendid effort in decoration, Paolo Uccello’s battle-picture. What 
did the painter ish to make the key to his pattern, and where 
did he wish to rivet our attention ? Obviously, by the lines and 
arrangement of light and shade, on Malatesta scated on his 
white horse. But who does not know the discouraging and 
dingy effect produced by an old white horse standing in the 
mow? And this horse, having done duty by dominating his 
swroundings for something like five hundred years, might 
have expected a little consideration. 

There is one joy which the Umbrians give us, and which it 
's next to impossible to find elsewhere in ancient or modern art. 
It is the wonderfully hypnotizing effect they are able to evoke 
by means of the magic of a sky merging gradually into a 
clear and luminous horizon. Perugino possessed this gift to 
the full,and was only excelled by his pupil Raphacl; but the 
ylory of the great triptych is dimmed, for the mystic light on 
the horizon cannot compete with massed white-lead, any more 
than could the end of the canzona in the Lydian Mode of Beet- 
hoven’s posthumous quartet survive a cab-whistle blown in the 
concert-room. Some pictures bear the white wall remarkably 
well. Botticelli’s portrait of a young man takes no harm, and 
for a good reason. There are no delicate whites and pale tones 
in the picture to be affected ; all is strong, dark, and clear-cut. 
The subtlety is in the drawing, not in the tone or colour, and the 
same may be said of the new Masaccio. To sum up this room 
briofly, we may say that on entering the general effect is pleasant, 
but the arts of the Tottenham Court Road have been purchased 
at the sacrifice of some of the greatest works of the art of painting 
in existence, and I cannot help thinking the price excessive. 

A good many of the new rooms of the Gallery are exceedingly 
ill lighted. This is the result of their being small but at the same 
time as high es the large galleries. So, as the light necessarily 
comes from the roof, the feeling of being at the bottom of a 
well is produced, with the consequent effect upon the pictures. 
This is most noticeably the case in Rooms 27 and 29. In the 
latter Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne and Tintoretto’s Milky Way 
are made to look positively dingy. The Titian needs a bright 
direct light and a rich background to bring out the dark-blue 
lapis lazuli hiils and ** the flesh that burns like fire in alabaster 
urns.” Let us feed on the hope that the second-best wall of a 
dark room is not the final resting-place of one of the greatest 
of our national possessions. 

Many experiments have been made with the colours of the 
Originally these were of a material with a raised 
Some of these walls have been 


Gallery walls, 
pattem but of one colour. 
painted grey and have broken out into red spots; others have 
little bits of aluminium-leaf stuck all over 
These tentative attempts to produce a broken 


irresponsible 
bricky red, 
surface of colour are very unhappy, especially as the origina] 
raised pattern asserts itself through the new paint, and has no 
connexion whatever with the spots. Some pictures look well 
on these grey walls, but others are badly affected by the coldness 
of the background. The lividness of the Vermeer lady’s face, 
which the catalogue tells us is due to over-cleaning, is accen- 
tuated, and the two splendid De Hoochs with the Rembrandt 
near by are made to look of a bilious yellow. Perhaps the most 
unheppy result of all has been reached in Room 26, where the 
assumed the awful colour arrived at when milk is 
mixed with blackberry-tart. It is doubtless a difficult thing 
to find a background which will suit a number of different 
pictur 


more chance 


walls have 


;, end therefore the greater the number of small rooms the 
there is of success. But a small room must be 
- low or tho skylight is too far off the pictures 


proportionate] 
Some of the best results have 


for real daylight to reach them. 


been attained in this respect by making the ceilings and parts 





of the walls high above the pictures white, and this procedure 


might be extended with advantage. Jn Room 25 is hung a 


group ef small pictures which the largeness of the room reduces 
to mere insignificance, while large pictures hang in small rooms 
near by. The pedant may have something to say as to the 
keeping together of schoo’s and epochs, but if a gallery is to be 


® museum of mere classification, delight, the real reason for 
Which pictures exist, has been deliberately set aside. 


A desira hes often beon expressed that some of the national 














pictures should circulate through provincial towns. There is 
of course much to be said for this plan, but also something 
against it. Some of the pictures now show terrible scars from 
their late journeyings, The great Catena of the warrior adoring 
is scraped and scratched in places down to the gesso ground, 
and in other pictures cracks have widened, and paint has flaked 
off. What would happen if these frail old pictures took frequent 
railway journeys? The cry for dispersion comes, too, from 
people who would rather see a few pictures well hung than be 
bewildered by crowded walls ; and who will deny that they aro 
right ? But if the best rooms are to be reserved for the enter- 
tainment of the spectacular masterpieces, there must be a back. 
stairs and attic for the lesser, but by many dearly loved, masters. 
These must remain always accessible. 'The aim of this criticism 
is not to discourage the idea that a gallery ought to be made human 
and beautiful, but to prevent the pictures being sacrificed to 
the appearance of the rooms. My ideal would be that we 
should plunder all our museums to make a true place of delight. 
Why should not South Kensington disgorge its sculpture, furniture: 
and majolica, which together with the pictures would meke an 
Italian palace worthy of the Medici ? Those doors and window- 
frames and detached pieces of panelling, which look so forlorn 
by themselves—such mere specimens—would naturally take on 
again their old life if they became the backgrounds to Reynolds 
and Gainsborough; and so too could Spanish, Dutch, and 
French works of art have their beautics enhanced by asso- 
ciation. But this is an unrealizeble dream in a world where 
jealous and devoted officials catalogue and arrange glorious 
works of art as if they were bectles or minerals, for the benefit 
of the majority, who regard these things chiefly as “ interesting 


H. 8, 


examples” of such-and-such an artist or school. 


BOOKS. 
a 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE.* 

A Book of extraordinary interest has lately been published in 
Vienna, and is now made available to English readers by Pro- 
fessor Coolidge, of Harvard. It contains the texts of the secret 
Treaties of the Triple Alliance, which has been the determining 
factor of European policy for the past forty years. The texts have 
been taken from the Austrian archives, with the full consent of 
the new Republican Government, by Dr. Pribram, an historian 
of repute who holds a Chair in the University of Vienna. None 
of these Treaties has been published in full before now. Portions 
of a few of them wre divulged during the war, and their general 
effect was known to close students of diplomacy, but for all 
practical purposes Dr, Pribram’s collection is as novel as it is 
important. In the English edition the German and French 
originals are printed on alternate pages facing the English 
translations, which can thus be checked with ease. The book 
supplies the key to the problems of European diplomacy in 





our time. 

The first document is the Dual Alliance of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, made by Bismarck and Andrassy on October 
7th, 1879. If Russia attacked either party, the other was to 
come to the rescue. If any other Power attacked one of the 
allies, the other ally was to remain neutral unless Russia sup- 
ported the aggressor. This Treaty was renewed at intervals 
until 1902, when it was agreed that the Alliance should continue 
indefinitely unless it were denounced, ‘Two years later Bismarck 
arranged the League of the Three Emperors, on June 18th, 1881, 
having previously given Austria an assurance that the new 
League would not affect their old Alliance. It was provided 
that, if Russia, Austria, or Germany were at war with a fourth 
Power, the other two allies would remain neutral. If the fourth 
Power were Turkey, the ally at war with her must agree before- 
hand with the other two allies “‘ as to the results of this war.” 
The three Emperors were resolved to maintain the status quo in 


| Turkey, unless they agreed to change it, and to insist on tho 


closing of the Straits. At the same time, by a protocol, they 


arranged that Austria should annex Bosnié 


’ 

1: 1 1 ’ 
a which sie aireaay 
i 


is78—‘‘ at whatever 


occupied by virtue of the Treaty of Berlin ¢ 
The opportiine moiment, as 


s then excecdingly 


moment she shail deem opportune.” 
we know, did not come tiil 1908, and Russia wa 
The three Emperors also agreed not to oppose the 

Eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria—contrary to the 
which Prince Alexander contrived on his own 


annoyed, 
reunion of 
Treaty of Berlin— 

* The Seeret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914. Toy Dr. A. F. Pribram, 
English Edition by A. C. Coolidge, Vol ts with Transiations by D, DP. 
Myers and J. G, D'Arcy Paul. ] {es, Gd. net.) 
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account in 1885. Austria took prompt advantage of the Three 
Emperors’ League to conclude, on June 28th, 1881, a secret 
Treaty with Milan of Serbia, who accepted what was to all 
intents an Austrian protectorate. Milan, then only a Prince, 
was to be allowed to make himself King. He promised not to 
intrigue against Austria, and not to negotiate with any other 
Power unless he had a previous understanding with Vienna. 
If circumstances permitted, Serbia might extend her borders to 
the south with Austrian connivance. In return, Austria was 
“to second the interests” of Serbia. Thus in the war of 1885 
the. intervened to check the victorious Bulgars. This veiled 
protectorate was extended to 1895, and Austria promised to 
support Milan’s house against the Karagesorgevitches. But 
when Peter, the head of that rival line, becamo King in 1903, 
he luoked to Russia rather than to Austria for support, and thus 
resumed the old quarrel which led directly to the Groat War. 

The Triple Alliance, between Germany, Austria, and Italy, was 
concluded on May 20th, 1882. It provided that if Italy, without 
direct provocation on her part, were attacked by France, Ger- 
many and Austria were to help her. Again, if Germany were 
attacked by France, Italy was to help her. If one, or two, of the 
allies were attacked by two Powers, all three of the allies were 
to join in. At the instance of Italy, it was expressly declared 
that the Alliance was not directed against Great Britain. In 
1883 Germany and Austria. secured a further supporter in 
Rumania, who entered into a defensive Alliance with Austria, 
evidently aimed at Russia. This Rumanian Agreement, to 
which Italy became a party in 1888, was renewed for the last 
time in February, 1913. As it was a defensive Alliance, Austria’s 
action in deliberately provoking Russia to war absolved Rumania 
as well as Italy from all her obligations under the Treaty. 

The Triple Alliance was first renewed on February 20th, 1887. 
Later in the year Bismarck, still fearful of Russia, and knowing 
that the Three Emperors’ League was coming to an end, made 
his famous “reinsurance Treaty” with the Tsar. If Germany 
or Russia were at war with a third Power, the other would be 
neutral, unless either Germany or Russia attacked either France 
or Austria. Bismarck recognized Russia’s “‘ preponderant and 
decisive influence" in Bulgaria. Both Powers were to maintain 
the Turk in authority. By a “ very secret” protocol, Bismarck 
promised not to consent to the restoration of Prince Alexander, 
who had been kidnapped at the instance of the Tsar and removed 
from Bulgaria. If the Tsar had to defend the Bosporus— 
presumably against us—Bismarck would be benevolently neutral 
and helpful. It will be remembered that Bismarck, after his fall, 
denounced Caprivi for not renewing this “ reinsurance Treaty.” 
Bismarc’ wanted Germany to keep on good terms with Russia 
a6 weil as with Austria. The scope of the Triple Aliiance mean- 
while had been enlarged by separate Agreements as to North 
Africa. If France moved in Tripoli or Morocco, and if Italy 
thought fit to attack her in Africa or in Europe, Germany was 
bound to support Italy. Germany undertook also to favour 
Italian olaims for ‘“* territorial guarantees "—including, no doubt, 
Savoy « -d Nice. In 1891 this highly dangerous Agreement, 
which se med to give a few hotheads in Rome the power to 
Involve Germany in war, was expanded so as to include Tunis, 
though Bismarck had rocognized the French protectorate over 
Tunis ten years before. The separate Treaties were now all 
merged into the renewed Triple Alliance Treaty. Great Britain 
was to beasked to accept the Treaty in so far as it related to North 
Africa, but, though this proposal was repeated in 1902, and 
again in 1912 when the Triple Alliance was last renewed, our 
Foreign Office prudently held aloof. The documents relating 
to a Moditerranean Agreement between Great Britain, Italy, and 
Austria in February, 1887, show that Lord Salisbury favoured 
Italy’s claim to Tripoli, provided that the status quo could not 
be maintained. A quarter of a century passed before Italy 
thought tit to take advantage of this understanding. 

Much was said in Italy during the war about Austria’s breach 
of a Kalkan Agreement in attacking Serbia without having 
consulted Italy. This Agreement, it appears, was first made in 
1887, and applied to the “regions of the Balkans or of the 
Ottoman coasts and islands in the Adriatic and in the Aegean 
Sea.” Neither Austria nor Italy must occupy any part of these 
regions unless the other party was assured beforehand of 
“ recipro al compensation.” When Italy was at war with 
Turkey #1 1912, Austria prevented her, under this Treaty, from 
occupying Smyrna, for instance. But in 1914 Austria meant to 
occupy Helgrade without giving Italy any * compensation ’’—in 
the Trentino or elsewhere. We may note also a significant 





Agreement of 1897 between Austria and Russia, who attempted 
to reconcile their opposing claims in Turkey. Austria asserted 
her right to annex Bosnia, as well as the Sanjak of Novi Bazar 
Russia reserved her consent to such a flagrant violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin. The two Powers agreed that Albania should 
be independent, and that the rest of European Turkey, except 
Constantinople, should be portioned out among the Balkan 
States. Austria annexed Bosnia eleven years later, but thought 
better of her claim to Novi Bazar, separating Old Serbia from 
Montenegro. It may be observed that Spain was brought into 
the orbit of the Triple Alliance in 1887, and induced to promise 
not to support French schemes in North Africa. Had not our 
successive Governments avoided such entanglements, the Triple 
Alliance would have had all its own way in Europe. The 
Austrian editor admits, indeed, in his Preface, that Italy’s 
attachment to Great Britain, and Great Britain’s independence, 
gradually deprived the Triple Alliance of its value, especially 
after 1896—following the German Emperor’s telegram to 
President Kruger. It is curious that the last document in thig 
remarkable collection should be an elaborate scheme for joint 
naval action between Germany, Austria, and Italy in the Mediter. 
ranean in the event of ‘war. It was completed on August 2nd, 
1913. But when the war began a year later, Italy declined to 
support her allies in an offensive campaign brought on by them. 
selves. The editor declares that her neutrality for nine months 
benefited the Central Powers. But he is very bitter against 
Italy. She had profited most by the Triple Alliance, he urges, 
whereas Austria-Hungary had had to grant repeated concessions 
to Italy in order to keep her as a nominal! friend. Asa matter 
of fact Italy was the nominal friend of Austria because she had 
to be. Her terribly exposed frontier explained her membership 
in the Triple Alliance. 





ADMIRAL SCHEER’S MEMOIRS.* 

ApmTRau ScHEEr, who commanded the German Fleet at Jutland 
and who was Chief of the German Naval Staff in the last few 
months of the war, has written an interesting book on his 
experiences.. His object is not so much to tell the whole truth 
about the war at sea as to defend the High Sea Fleet against 
domestic critics, who appear to have suggested that its strength 
was not used to full advantage. Nevertheless, Admiral Scheer 
imparts a good deal of information, sometimes unconsciously, 
though his book is anything but the counterpart of Lord 
Jellicoe’s transparently frank and honest narrative. He says 
that Admiral von Ingenohl expected to be attacked at the 
outset, and was much relieved at being given time to protect 
the anchorages and improve the coast defences. He also declares 
that the German commander wanted to go and attack the 
Grand Fleet, but thought better of it, because he did not know 
where the Grand Fleet was. We need not take these assertions 
too seriously, but we may note the remark that on both sides 
the submarin- danger was overestimated. Admiral Scheer 
states that ten ‘ U ’-boats were sent to look for the Grand Fleet, 
that two were lost, and that the others returned without finding 
anything. .The German naval authorities, he says, had their eyes 
opened to the inherent powers of the submarine by this six-day 
cruise. They must have been very unobservant if they had 
not known, as our Navy certainly did, that a modern submarine 
had a wide range of action. From the first, as the author 
admits, our submarines in the Bight were a continua! source 
of annoyance to the Germans. We are sorry to find Admiral 
Scheer repeating, among much controversial matter of the 
usual kind, the assertion that our hospital ships were used as 
transports. It is of course utterly untrue, as the author must 
know. One of our hospital ships that were torpedoed without 
warning and sunk had had Spanish officers on board as far as 
Gibraltar to guarantee her good faith, but she was not spared. 
Admiral Schegy belittles himself by giving fresh currency to 80 
gross a slander. 

Admiral Scheer tells us that when he was appointed to com- 
mand the Fleet in January, 1916, he was resolved to display 
more energy than his predecessor. His policy was to use ile 
Zeppelins to attack England and the * U ’-boats to prey on our 
commerce, while the High Sea Fleet made itself ready to profit 
by any opportunity of attacking part of the Grand Fleet. The 
bombardment of Yarmouth and Lowestoft on Easter Monday, 
1916, was part of a combined operation which was to tempt 
our light cruisera within reach of the German battle-cruisers. 





* Germany's High Sea Fleet inthe World War. by Aduural Scheer, London: 
Oassell. (258, not) 
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The operation failed in its purpose, and the ‘Seydlitz’ was 
padly damaged on her outward journey by a mine. Admiral 
§cheer planned a bombardment of Sunderland for May 18th, 
1916, for the same purpose, but bad weather—an excuse that 
s. mado rather too often in his book—prevented him. He 
jecided, instead, “to embark on a campaign against cruisers 
and merchantmen outside and in the Skagerrak, with the 
expectation that the news of the appearance of our cruisers 
in those waters would be made known to the enemy.” Such 
“enterprise directed northward ” 
which led to the battle of Jutland. He did not know when he 
saiied northward that the Grand Fleet was at sea. His Zeppelin 
scouts failed him, and his ‘U’-boats, some hours later, sent 
uncertain messages abont the Grand Flect’s movements. 
Admiral Scheer was indeed surprised when Admiral Beatty 
swooped down upon Admiral Hipper and the German battle- 
cruisers—still more when the Grand Fleet appeared in Admiral 
Beatty's wake. The author's account of the battle is disappoint- 
ing, because he “ keeps strictly to the official report ” and makes 


js his explanation of the 





describes his hasty retreat eastward to Danish waters as due 
to his desire to reach Horn Reef first: ‘“‘ then the liberty of 
decision for the next morning was assured to us.” He speaks 
of Horn Reef as “an important strategical point.” But the 
attentive reader of his narrative will observe that Admiral 
Scheer, having evaded our battle squadrons, reached Horn Reef 
at 3a.m. on June Ist, 1916, and that, instead of staying at that 
“ strategical point,” he waited only half-an-hour for news 
of the ‘ Liitzow’ and then pushed on southward as fast as he 
could. The Dreadnought ‘ Ostfriesland,’ he says, ran on a 
British mine to the west of List at 5.30 a.m. List is forty 
miles south of Horn Reef. If Admiral Scheer had really wished 
to face the British Fleet again, his most powerful battleships 
would not have been steaming for home at full speed in the early 
hours of the morning. Indeed, he admits in one passage that, 
as his battle-cruisers were badly mauled and his light cruisers 
reduced in number to three, while some of his battleships had 
few shells left, he could not risk an encounter with that part 
of the Grand Fleet which he knew, from his Zeppelin scout, 
to be steaming south-west towards Horn Reef. Admiral Scheer 
goes on to tell us what serious damage some of his Dreadnoughts 
sustained. His story thus fits in with Lord Jellicoe’s account 
of how the Grand I'leet cruised round about Horn Reef from 
daybreak until 11 a.m. and saw nothing of the enemy. But 
Admiral Scheer’s narrative of his escape from destruction is 
wbsolutely irreconcilable with his claim to a victory. After 
Jutland, he tells us, he was mainly concerned to make full use 
of the ‘U ’-boats. He evidently felt, though he does not say so» 
that the High Sea Fleet could never run such risks again. 
Admiral Scheer has a great deal to say about the “ unrestricted 
submarine campaign.” He thinks that it was postponed too 
long, es Germany had plenty of ‘ U *-boats in the spring of 1916. 
We should have expected him to apologize to his German readers 
for the German Admiralty’s miscalculation of the effect of the 


‘U’-boat war. Great Britain was to be forced to sue for peace 


in five, or perhaps six, months. ‘The British people would not | 


endure a rationing system. America could not possibly help 
is in time to avert the disaster. On the strength of these 
predictions, the German General Staff made an enemy of 
America and sealed their country’s fate. Instead of admitting 
that he and his colleagues were wrong, Admiral Scheer blames 
the politicians for not professing a confidence which they did 
not share. He confirms our suspicion that the High Sea Fleet 
was drained of its best officers and men for the ‘ U ’-boats, 
half of which were lost, just as the German Army converted all 


Its best soldiers into ‘ storm troops,” who suffered most. The | 


unduly rapid promotion of young officers and Midshipmen 
in the Fleet had ‘‘a deleterious effect upon the efficiency of 
the ships.” The crews, being kept in harbour with little to do, 
became unruly, and the experienced officers were no longer 
there to restrain them. There was a mutiny in two battleships 
in the summer of 1917—a precursor of the agitation that brought 
the career of the German Navy to an end before the Armistice. 
The sequence of events in those last days was as follows. Admira] 
Scheer thought of making a bargain with the Allies. He would 
suspend the ‘U’-boat war if they would raise the blockade 
during the Armistice. The politicians saw that Germany was 
in no condition to propose such a bargain to President Wilson. 
When they agreed that the ‘U’-boats should cease to attack 
passenger ships, Admiral Scheer recalled all his ‘ U ’-boats 








i and these trochaic measures 
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and decided to use them in co-operation with the High Sea 
Fleet for “a plan directed against the English Channel.” The 
Fleet concentrated off Wilhelmshaven on October 28th, 1918. 
Next day the crews began to mutiny, believing—rightly enough— 
that they were to be uselessly sacrificed, and the offensive was 
abandoned. Admiral Scheer’s grief at this ignominious collapse 
is natural enough, but his attempt to impute the blame to the 
civilian authorities is ridiculous. 





PROSODY AND SHAKESPEARE.* 
We have noticed recently in these columns a small book 
called The Measures of the Poets, by Mr. Bayfield, which 
attempted to provide a scientific system of prosody 
for students of English verse. Mr. Bayfield has now given us 
A Study of Shakespeare's Versificaiion, which is of course 
the logical application of his system to the work of one particular 
poet. It raises a great many problems of textual criticism 
and emendation which we can only indicate, the main question 


sige. : : 4 : e | being stili that which concerns the trochaic base of prosody 
no attempt to reconcile its obvious inconsistencies. Thus he | ; . eee ae ! cdl 


It has oceasioned some controversy, and Mr. Bayfield has been 
censured for matters which might have been settled by a reference 
to the origin of our heroic verse. He has been blamed for 
finding sapphics in ordinary iambic lines, for example, as though 
this were a dangerous novelty, or a mental aberration. But 
Gray, a poet who was also a musician, in his ‘* Observations 
on English Metre” says :— 

“We probably took it from the Italians. Their heroic 
measure has indeed eleven syllables, because of the rhyme, 
which is double ; but as our language requires single rhyme, 
the verse was reduced to ten syliables; the run of it is the 
same to the ear.”’ 

ali yeTBe ; . Bickersteth in his Carducci 
Turn to the Italian verse; Mr. Bickersteth in his Carducc 
says :— 

“As far back as the fifteenth century Italian metrists had 
observed, for instance, that the Latin Sapphic (minor) verse. . . 
if read with due emphasis of the speech accent had the same 
rhythm as an Italian endecasillabo piano (4 mincri)”’; 
and, in @ noto, he refers to Mr. Bridges’s confident guess that 
“the five foot metres of our English blank verse cam: from 
the Sapphic line.”’ 

The question of the trochaic base may be treated in a 
similar way. Putting aside refinements of metrical science, it 
js true that primitive verse is trochaic and dactylic, and that 
iambic and anapaestic measures are later. It should be 
remembered that metre is not imposed on language, but that, 
on the contrary, language is imposed on metre. The ideal 
rhythm is something apart from the syllables, or feet, or notes 
composing it. If we take a people at a comparatively naive 
and unsophisticated stage of culture imitating the forms of 
another people who have attained the last refinements of art, 
the results are instructive. The primitive verse of the Latins 
was trochaic when it fell under the influence of Greek models ; 
one result is noted in Jebb’s Life of Bentley :— 

“The characteristic of Bentley’s views on Terentian metre 
consisted in taking account of accent (‘ prosody’ in the proper 
sense), and not solely of quantity. To judge from some of 
Bentley’s emendations in poetry, his ear for sound was not very 
fine, but his ear for rhythm was exact. Guided by this, he could 
see that the influence of accent in Roman Comedy sometimes 
overruled the epic and lyric canons of quantitative metre.... 
In Latin, he says, no word of two or more syllables is accented 
on the last syllable; thus it is virwm, not virim. Comic poets, 
he urges, writing for popular audiences, had to guard as much 
as possible against laying a metrical stress on these tinal syllables 
which could not support an accent. In the iambic trimeter 
they could not observe this rule everywhere.” 

Jebb had another object in discussing Bentley’s notes; and 
we have quoted the passage mainly as an instance of a primitive 
form persisting under a more elaborate and self-conscious art. 
Aristotle leads us to suppose that the iambic trimeter was 
itself evolved from an earlier trochaic measure ; yet in ‘Terence 
we find the two clearly opposed, and the popular ear rejecting 
what cannot be brought into accord with its native accentual 
verse. We are inclined to accept a trochaic base, therefore, 
because, apart from any problems of metrical science, we find 
that trochaic measures are the beginnings of verse, expressing 
the primitive sense of rhythm, which a later art elaborates; 
with their continuity of rhythm, 
st under the more varied and broken metres which refine 
upon them. 
applies his system to Shakespeare he is 








* A Study of Shake yeare’s Versification, By M.A, Baylield, M.A, Cambridge: 
at the University Press. (16s, net! 
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inevitably met by many textual difficulties, chief of which is 
the question of abbreviations. His work naturally leads him 
to inquire into the trustworthiness of the early texts, and for 
the purpose of comparison he examines the 1616 folio of Ben 
Jonson’s works, and he gives us a revised text of Antony and 
Cleopatra. We have once again to praise his zeal, and the 
careful patience of his work. The difliculties, however, seem 
to us insuperable. We are able to understand Milton’s 
versification because we have some manuscripts, we have 
recorded opinions, we have Phillips as a witness. Shakespeare 
is hidden from us. Criticism of the Quartos and Folios may 
make us dissatisfied with them, and yet, however admirable 
it may be in itself, it cannot take their place. We remember 
that Bentley edited Milton, and Bentley’s example is perhaps 
a suflicient warning. Mr. Bayfield is rightly scornful of 
modern editors, who ‘* habitually alter th’ to the, th’art to thou’ rt, 
and (naturally not daring to leave it) y’are to you're, retaining 
the rest ; but this is an arbitrary and partial method of procedure 
which does not solve the problem or even touch it.” It is 
quite just; and incidentally we may remark that we prefer 
y'are to you're, both because it preserves an older form, and 
because it prevents confusion with the possessive pronoun. 
A consistent principle is unnecessary in this matter of 
contraction ; commonly it is an affair of caprice. Mr. Bayfield 
assumes, with reason, that copies of the plays were made from 
dictation :— 

“ Certain contractions were made merely to save time, and 

did not imply that the elided vowel was silent. While an 
author, onl especially a dramatist, would probably refrain 
from using some of these lest his work should be misinterpreted, 
a scribe need not be supposed to have felt the same scruple ; 
in any case, however good his intentions, he would be liable 
to employ them by inadvertence.” 
The opportunities for error were almost unlimited in these 
circumstances, even before the manuscript came into the printer’s 
hands. There are two points, however, which may be interpreted 
in an opposite sense to Mr. Bayfield’s: Shakespeare was a 
dramatic poet and an actor; his scribes were probably actors. 
How far, then, was Shakespeare’s own speech corrupted by the 
usage of the theatre? This question is quite distinct from those 
which consider the metrical usage of Shakespeare’s day, or the 
habits of contemporary speech, or the fashion of words employed 
by any courtly, or rustic, character. It would be a misguided 
criticism which assumed that Shakespeare was invariably 
perfect, or that he was a poet first and a dramatist only by 
the way. We do not believe that Mr. Bayfield makes these 
assumptions; but in considering Shakespeare’s versification 
to the exclusion of other marvels in his genius they seem, at 
times, to be implied. Even if we assume perfection in this 
matter, metrical questions have not the same importance in 
our dramatic as in our lyric and epic verse; metrical science 
is not the same keen critical tool in dealing with accentual 
verse as in dealing with quantitative verse; the laws which 
have governed the development of poetry among us have been 
elastic and flexible; we are not a classic people, we are too 
wanton, too adventurous. 

We prefer, then, to read Shakespeare with something of a 
bias derived from Mr. Bayfield’s study of his versification, 
than to read a text amended as Mr. Bayfield would amend it. 
We have that conservative prejudice which prefers even a 
faulty and erroneous text which is early to one over which 
modern scholarship has worked until it resembles a palimpsest. 
Mr. Bayfield will forgive us our reverence. His work is so 
valuable in itself, simply as a study of metre, in its appreciation 
of the lyric measures, and of the periodic music underlying 
our heroic verse; the principles upon which it is based are so 
sound ; it illuminates so many passages, that we wish to place 
its excellence in the fullest light. 





SIR GEORGE ASTON’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
WorpswortH might have modified his sonnet on the retired 
Marine officer if he had read Sir George Aston’s fascinating book. 
Here is no “ tired Ship-soldier’ who 

“in disgust turned from the neighbouring sea 

To shun the memory of a listless life 

That hung between two callings.” 
A life which comprised a professorship at the Royal Naval 
College, a similar position at the Staff College, years of intelli- 
gence work at the Admiralty and in the Mediterrancan Flect, 





* Memoriesofa Marine, Wy Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B. London : 
Murray, (lus. 6d, net.) 





. . ‘ . ee 
a high appointment on the Staff in South Africa, and a post at 


the hub of affairs in the offices of the War Cabinet cannot 
have left much time for listlessness. Nor was it only at the 
. . S 2 
fiercer side of the fire of life that Sir George Aston warmed 
his hands. The opportunities of a Marine officer for all kinds of 
sport are not like angels’ visits. Always an expert fisherman 
Sir George Aston also played polo, nearly won the Staff ( ‘olllege 
point-to-point, once made 174 not out at cricket, and success. 
fully donned the buskin at a Naval * gaff.” He describes his 
experiences in both spheres with a lively pen and a keen sense 
of humour. Almost every Marine officer has a sense of humour 
naval as to basis, but usually tinged with a slightly sardonic 
flavour which lends it additional piquancy. Experts tel] ys 
that they can even distinguish between the humour of the Pea 
% . . ‘ veg 
and the Blue Marine. The former is perhaps more racy, but the 
latter gains by a slightly elusive quality. The difference jg 
something like that which exists between the jests of the under. 
graduates’ table in Hall and the more proleptic shafts of the 
Dons—or like that between Dickens and Thackeray. Irony js 
always a marked feature of Blue Marine humour, and Sir Geo) ge 
Aston is a typical Blue Marine in this respect. Withal he has 
nothing unkindly to say of the 250 people, more or less, whom 
he mentions in these pages, which is rather refreshing in these 
days of virulent recollections. Altogether, he has given us an 
exceedingly attractive addition to the literature of reminiscence, 

This ‘ amphibiography,” as the author calls it with a happy 
coinage, begins in 1879, when he joined the Royal Naval College 
as a Probationary Lieutenant in the “ Fish Gunners” or Royal 
Marine Artillery. His terse account of the education of a 
subaltern in the early “ eighties”? and of the first part of the 
career for which it qualified him is extremely instructive :— 

“The policy of the Admiralty in those days is, and was then, 
beyond my comprehension. In the branch of the R.M. forces 
to which I belonged we were put through tremendously stiff 
courses in mathematics, in science, and in gunnery and torpedo 
work, in addition to a splendid course of training in discipline 
andin military subjects, as far as they can be learned academiec- 
ally and by ‘drill.’ These courses lasted nearly four years, at 
a cost to the country which must have amounted to well over 
£1,000, and then we were sent to sea to do—nothing. The old 
naval proverb used to run, * Who has the least to do ina ship ?’ 
and the answer was, ‘ You might think it was the parson, but 
it isn’t; it is the Major of Marines. The parson has nothing t 
do; the Major has nothing to do, and two subalterns to helg 
him to do it.’ ”’ 

Our author, however, was not destined to spend his life doing 
nothing. After three years at sea—in the course of which he 
saw some land service in the Tokar campaign and the battle of 
Tamai—he was detailed to report to the Admiralty for duty 
under Captain W. H. Hall, who had established the rudimentary 
Naval Intelligence Department from which afterwards sprang 
the Naval Steff. Sir George Aston’s share in the work is described 
as follows :-— 

*““T was to be responsible for defence policy with the War 
Office, for detailed knowledge of the defences of all the harbours 
of the British Empire, and for issue of information on the subject 
to Their Lordships and to the Fleet ; the matter was rather 
pressing because the naval officers most concerned knew nothing 
of the defences, and little of the resources, of the bases they 
might require to use for shelter or replenishment. There waa 
another rather serious gap in their information; they did not 
know the power of the weapons that an enemy might be expected 
to use against them in action, so ‘all forcign guns (at sea and 
in coast defences) and torpedoes, mines, &c., and experiments 
connected therewith’ were added to the subjects upon which 
I must obtain and supply full information. Electric lights and 
the armour protection of foreign ships also came into my pro 
vince. To this wide range of subjects was added subsequently 
a short but somewhat pregnant heading: ‘ British and Foreign 
Trade: Defence and Attack.’ This subject also was confided 
as an extra to the individual charge of a young subaltern of 
Marines. The story reads like fiction in these days. Looking 
back at those times I suppose that British sea-power had been 
unchallenged for so long that every one had forgotten that it 
came within the range of possibility for the British Navy to be 
called upon to fight against any other Navy.” 

The young Marine, who was rather keen on the work which 
he had so wisely been selected to do, was nearly heart-broken 
by the official dilatoriness, which, according to Sir Perey Scott, 
still hampers work at the Admiralty. In those days two or three 
weeks were required, as a minimum, for a letter to reach the 
official who could deal with it, thanks in great measure to the 
red-tape eonnected with the well-known system of “ jackets” 
and registration :— 

“In the War Office it was longer ; there they also used jackets, 
but they had an additional brake on the machine. Each jacket, 
aiter the letter had been inserted, was folded lengthwise; @ 
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sort of ring of paper was then slipped round it, so as to hold it 
; e middle like a belt. I do not know the origin of this 

it worked out somewhat as follows: The official whose 
opinion was invited first slipped off the paper belt, then straight- 
ened out the foolscap sheet so as to be able to read the contents, 
and sometimes as many as twenty letters in similar jackets 
and belts were attached for him to read, and he had to repeat 
the same process for each one to gather its contents, I once 
as = . . . r af . 
ralculated that the average official in the War Office in those 
times must have spent the equivalent of three weeks in every 
year in taking off the belts and straightening out the papers 
pefore he could read them.” 

After a course at the Camberley Staff College—then a very 
different institution from what it became after the South African 
War—Sir George Aston was invited to initiate an Intelligence 
Department in the Mediterranean Flect, under Admiral Tryon. 
The need for such a Department is well illustrated by such a 
story as that of the Malta coal supply :— 

“The official returns showed that in case of emergency 
somewhere about 80,000 tons would be obtainable for the Fleet 
by purchase in Malta, It seemed a good idea to check this figure, 
so one day I rode round the various stores and looked in. There 
wes searcely any coal to be seen. The next step was to visit each 
merchant and ask him whether he could supply within twenty- 
four hours the amount which he had given as his average stock. 
Seeing a chance of doing business, A. said: ‘ I not got it, signor, 
but I get it from B. by to-morrow.’ Visits to B., C., D., and E. 
produced similar answers; each would get the coal from the 
other, and I doubt whether there was an appreciable amount of 
coal in the whole of their stores at that time. Reliance on such 
statistics might heve held up the whole strategical plans for 
several days, and days mean much in naval strategy.” 


We must reluctantly take leave of Sir Aston’s 
fascinating volume without noticing many other matters that 
-such as his career as a Professor 


round th 
practice ; 


George 


we had marked for comment 
at the Staff College, where his nickname among the students 
was “Raw Materials.” It was his teaching that brought it 
home to miny future Staff ofiicers that an Empire did not 
depend solely on marering and shooting—that no war could go 
and materials existed for 
Under his guidance 
His combina- 


on nowadays unless the machinery 
the manufacture of guns and munitions. 
war became a thing much bigger than Staff rides. 
m of intense earnestness with a witty, if caustic, way of pre- 
senting facts made him a most inspiring teacher. His own modest 


4% 
ti 





is part of his experience gives no idea of the enthu- 


chapter on tl 
The reader of this 


siasm with which his hearers regarded him. 
book should have no difficulty in understanding it, however ; 
and assuredly he will look forward with great eagerness to the 
sequel in which Sir George Aston promises one day “ to complete 
te tale by some glimpses behind the scenes in public affairs 


during the past six years.” 





FRENCH TRAVELLER IN ITALY.* 
says M. Faure in his Heures d Italie, 


than to read the 
like these old books. . 


A 


* THERE is nothing,” 
there nothing more amusing works 
of the tourists of the past. ... 1 


1s 





hecause they reveal the mental attitude of our forefathers. 
When by chance we read in them some impression akin 
to our own we feel such a communicative satisfaction that 


they seem to be sharing the pleasure of the coincidence. When, 
on the other hand, we find them entirely alien to our tastes 
and ideas, how subtle is our amusement. Jt is most curious 
to note how artistic sensations may be poles asunder within 
in interval of three 
Nor is it less curious to see what differences of taste are often 
involved in a difference of race. We may presume from the 
publisher's note which serves as Preface to the present volume 
thet M. Faure is a fair exponent at least of popular French 
No recent book upon Italy 
has had more appre¢ iative 
M. Gabriel Faure’s Heures d’ Jiclie. . 
the educated pilgrim. He has a genuine love of Nature 
But he not merely 


centuries.” 


taste, 


recognition in France than 


does 


and a painter's eye for seenery. 

evoke the picturesque. His wide reading and artistic culture | 
ave evident on every page.” 

but though he is sometimes a respectable critic of pictures, 


to the English reader his faults of observation often seem remark- 

ble. To take two examples, the chapters on the lake of Orta 
wd oon the Pisani Palace at Strh. At Orta he is concerned 
umost entirely with the obvious charms of the island, and even 
finds room for this sort of passage :— 


The basilica of San Giulio is an interesting church, founded, 


according to local tradition, in the fourth century. Some 
parts of it, indeed—columns, capitals, bas-reliefs and frescoes 

are veryold. The most remarkeble feature is a Romanesque 
pulpit of black marble, on which are carved the attributes 
® Wanderings in Ltaly, By Gabriel Faure, London: Heinemann, [7s, 6d, net.] 





.. M. Faure is an ideal guide | 





| general public. 


of the four Evangelists and two curious panels representing 
Christianity and Paganism, under the respective symbols of 
a griffin and a crocodile. ... On the end wall, The Virgin 
surrounded by Saints and The Martyrdom of Saint Stephen ; 
on the ceiling, the Four Evangelists ; in the vault, four Prophets ; 
on the pillars of one side, Saint Michcel and Saint Apollonic, 
and on the other, Saint Julius and one of his Companions. 
The figures, as Burckhardt has already said, are finely executed.” 
The real treasure of Orta, the Sacro-Monte, he dismisses in half 
apage. Of the building he says: “ Its twenty chapels, in which 
painted terracotta groups set forth the life-history of St. 
Francis of Assisi, are not very remarkable, but their surround- 
ings are exquisite.” 

One can conceive of a traveller who shrank scandalized from 
the startling realism, the brilliant colour, the intensely dramatic 
effects of the gorgeously dressed groups of life-sized figures— 
St. Francis dragged in agony through the streets, and mocked 
by vermilion-clad magnificocs and by ladies with their lap- 
dogs, apes, and black pages. Activity, realism, and colour are 
remorselessly enhanced by the cunning contrast with the pale 
exteriors of the chapels set amid the solemn shades of their trees- 
This drama of strife and agony may be detestable, but it is surely 
somewhat inept to say that it is “‘not very remarkable,” ard to 
pass on, without further comment on the originality of the 
chapels themselves, to describe the charms of the little park, 
prettily though these charms are conveyed to the reader. 

Nor does he seem less alien in his impressions of the palace of 
the Pisani :— 

‘The size and splendour of Stra made it a fit abode for 
sovereigns only. . The spectator cannot but recall Ver- 
sailles in the presence of such an accumulation of colonnades, 
pilasters, and cai yatides,” 

He speaks of the palace as sumptuous and as having been built 
by the Pisani because they wanted a “ splendid dwelling which 
should attost their wealth.” The more diligently the present 
writer recalls his memories of Stra, the more he is assured how 
utterly different were his own impressions. Versailles, like 
Castle Howard or Blenheim, is essentially a city palace which 
to have been fortuitously stuck down in the 
Stra is the beau-idéal of a country house, a less affected, 
It is not decked out in 


happens 
country. 
gentler Petit Trianon or Sans Souci. 
marbles and pompous achievements, but, like a great lady in 
the country, banishes every hint of ostentation and relies entirely 
upon grace and simplicity for its effect. Cunning artifices are 
used to conceal its vast size; its rooms have no gilding or mirrors 
to suggest the town, but are delighifully frescoed with chiaroscuro 


| seasons or scenes from what might be called the Féle Champétre 


aspect of contemporary warfare. Only in the great ballroom 
can the present writer recall any departure from the dominant 
scheme of elegant rusticity. And even here it is mostly a matter 
of proportion, and the fact that (as M. Faure notes) “ the ceiling 
is irradiated by a Tiepolo.. . of which the general effect 
is prodigious and, in the words of Signor Molmenti, ‘is one of 
the happiest visions of art that ever enchanted the senses.’ ” 
But after all M. Faure really loves Italy, and it is foolish for 
one lover of Italy to chide with another, however passionately 
he may disagree with him. How should two innamorati be in 
accord as to whether it is their mistress’s eyebrow or her hand 


that is more to be celebrated! 





WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL AND ITS ARCHITECT.* 
Tue fact that so large and so admirable a book on a modern 
architect has appeared in this country is a matter for congratu- 
lation to the author, the publishers, and the ar hitectural pro- 
Undoubtedly it was needed. Westminster Cathedral 
f our national monuments, and the 


fession. 
has taken its place as one o 


| cenius of its creator deserves greater recognition among the 


For how many people with considerable know- 


| ledge of lesser masters of other arts have ever heard the name of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


or, for that matter, the name cf the archi- 


John Francis Bentley 
? The pro- 


tect of any other prominent building in London 
ionymity, and its members to most 
In this book, however, we learn 
s like the 


+ 


fession suffers from its a: 
people are merely instruments. 
the importance of an architect to a great buildir 
Cathedral, and from the biographical part of it we discover 


. . 4 are 3 . ‘ ag lar 
how the toil and strain after artistic achievement can be as relent- 
less and passionate as those endured by a musician or painter. 


We are glad that the art of architecture can for its own sake, 
thedral und its Architect, By Winelride del Hopital, London: 


. net.] 
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and even to-day, exact such a toll. For Bentley worked himself 
to death on his masterpiece and only lived to see it roughly 
completed. 

The book is divided into two halves, the first volume dealing 
with the Cathedral entirely, and the second being a mixed 
biography of the architect and descriptions of his minor works. 
One can justifiably criticize this arrangement, for it leads to a 
certain amount of repetition—eg., Bentley’s pleasure and 
remarks at receiving the R.I.B.A. gold medal appear in both 
volumes, and at the end of each one has to suffer the regret at 
his comparatively early death. It would have been better 
perhaps if the architect had been made the principal subject, 
and the Cathedral, allotted to the second volume, brought in 
as the culmination of his work. The interest attaching to his 
development from rather sentimental Gothic to classical Byzan- 
tine work would have been more apparent. The first volume, 
which opens with the laying of the foundation-stone, contains 
everything of interest from the religious, architectural, and 
financial points of view. The chapter on the constructional 
problems the building offered is of great technical value, and is 
well illustrated by working drawings and photographs. That 
on the choice of the architect has also a special interest from the 
unusual way the difficulty was sclved. For Bentley was unani- 
mously selected by his brother Roman Catholic architects for the 
work. It is amusing to think what would happen if, for instance, 
the Government asked the whole profession to act similarly in an 
important public work. Would the result be so wholly un- 
worldly ?. The three chapters describing the building in detail 
are very fully done, but in places remind one a little of a guide- 
book—such phrases as “ Retracing his steps to the south transept 
and thence across the nave, the visitor will next proceed to the 
chapel of...” (p. 176). But this lapse in style is only a blemish 
on an otherwise excellent monograph, which is wisely completed 
by a description with plans and photographs of the auxiliary 
buildings in Ambroseden Avenue. These are interesting 
because the designing of a modern Archbishop’s palace is a 
unique opportunity for an architect. Bentley, we think, seized 
it delightfully. 

The second volume comprises within a space equal to the first 
notes both on the life and character of the architect and on his 
works other than the Cathedral. These were principally Roman 
Catholic churches and conventual buildings. Among them the 
church at Watford is by far the finest. They are all in the best 
style of the Gothic revival, bolder than Pugin’s work and more 
imaginative than Gilbert Scott’s, but—to put it delicately—we 
shall probably appreciate them more in a hundred years than 
we do at the moment. For without the Cathedral Bentley’s 
achievement would have been merely ordinarily good. It was 
the courage with which he divorced himself from his previous 
style to the adoption of another hitherto untried, and the 
brilliance with which he suddenly brought that adoption to the 
complete fulfilment of modern requirements, which immortalize 
him. This book shows us that; so it fulfils its purpose. 





FICTION. 
- THE HOUSE OF BALTAZAR.* 
Mr. Locke has given us an ingenious and amusing story, but 
gratitude for this gift cannot prevent even an indolent roviewor 
from protesting mildly against the strain he has imposed on our 
credulity. Truth, we know, is stranger than fiction; but this 
is fiction, and when judged by the canons which apply to the 
art, John Baltazar, Fool of Genius, is, as Stevenson might 
have said, somewhat difficult of deglutition. A Cambridge 
mathematical genius of the first order, who out of monstrous 
megnanimity deliberately let a man of vastly inferior ability 
beat him in the race for academical honours, John Baltazar, 
when married to a shrewish, featherpated widow, finds his 
affinity in a beautiful girl (also a fino mathematician), but runs 
away from temptation (at the samo time deserting his wife and 
unborn child), and buries himself under an alias in China for 
eighteen years. Returning on the eve of the war as the greatest 
Sinologue of this or any age, in a spasm of self-contempt after 
a bout of intemperance he again buries himsclf with a Chinese 
pupil and prot’gé—another mathematical genius—on a derelict 
farm in the wilds of Yorkshire, continues to live there for two 
solid years without knowing that the world was at war, and 
completes an epoch-making work on transcendental mathe- 
matics. From this philosopher’s paradise he is rudely awakened 
"© The House of Baltugur, By W. J. Locke. London: Lane. (78. net.) 





———— 


by a stray Zeppelin which bombs the farmhouse and destroy 
the labours of a lifetime. Miraculously preserved, he revisits 
Cambridge, and hears for the first time of the death of his wife 
and the existence of his son, who has lost aleg in the war, and hag 
been nursed by the lovely and high-minded lady from whom hig 
father ran away. The tragedy of the annihilation of his MSS, 
leaves John Baltazar undaunted. He plunges into war work 
with amazing vigour: the polymath and Sinologue, who blends 
the characteristics of Colonel Newcome and Colonel Law rence, 
of Einstein and Mr. Backhouse, speedily makes his mark as 
editor of a super-Round Table, and is offered the Ministry of 
Propaganda. For the reasons which obliged him to decline the 
chance of proving himself a super-Northcliffe and led to his 
return to China as head of an important Mission we 
must refer our readers to the pages of Mr. Locke’s fantastig 
but diverting biography. It is only fair to say that the 
author is conscious of the difficulties of his task, and 
that the explanations of its improbabilities are ingenious 
and plausible. The reticence and loyalty of Quong Ho~— 
a most engaging Celestial—are invaluable in maintaining g 
“barrage” against the realities of the war, and the account of 
the solitude & deux on the moors is at once the most whirsica] 
and agreeable part of the book. The sketches of hospital life, 
of the home of the “ profiteer,” and of the intrigues of politico. 
social sirens are done with spirit, but they do not show Mr, 
Locke at his best. We feel a certain amount of resentment, 
again, at the rather unnecessary decline of the soldier son, who 
begins so promisingly, into a fatuous philanderer, though his 
indiscretion furnishes his father with a splendid opportunity 
for the display of that prodigious Quixotry so dear to the heart 
of Mr. Locke, 





ReapaBLE Novers.—The Mask. By Jobn Couros, 
(Methuen. 6s. net.)—A long and extremely interesting book 
in the Russian manner. The Ancient Allan. By H. Rider 
Haggard. (Cassell. 8s. 6d. net.)—Compounded according to 
the original receipt: ‘Take one supernaturally beautiful 
Egyptian priestess and an equal weight of battles, shake 
WE se Sir Limpidus. By Marmaduke Pickthall. 
(Collins. 7s. net.}—Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall cannot wzite 
without a certain distinction, but the reader will probably 
feel that the book was really written before the war and only 
revised since. His gibes at our Boeotian aristocracy are rather 











fatiguing. The Branding Iron. By Katharine Newlin Burt. 
(Constable. 6s. net.)—A melodrama of the Far West. Moving 


and successful. Sons of the Settlers. 
Boinville. (Hurst and Blackett. 
pleasant book about Natal. 





By N. M. Chastel de 
6d, noet.)—A mildly 


3. 


POETS AND POETRY. 


VALOUR AND VISION.* 
Juperne from examples before us, we conclude that the success 
of an anthology depends upon two factors, not, as one would 
have supposed, merely upon the excellence of the poems it 
contains. This is of course the principal factor. But there is 
no doubt that ‘a good plot,” a good central idea, is also most 
important. It makes the anthology a readable whole, not a 
mere book of reference. It is here that Sir Robert Bridges’s 
Spirit of Man was so successful, and it is in this particular 
that Miss Trotter’s book excels that of many of her fellow-com- 
It is not so much that she has always chosen the right 
rhe 


pilers. 
poems as that she has arranged thom in the right order. 
central idea of the book is to illustrate year by year during the 
war the phases and emotions through which the nation pas sed, 
and it is because this idea is so successfully worked out that we 
condones her somewhat striking omissions. 

In 1914 we have such pooms as Mr. Kipling’s “ For all 
we have and are,” Mr. Dudley Clark’s “Come, tumble up, 
Lord Nelson,” and Mr. Horbert Asquith’s “The Volunteer,” 
which, though it does not now, like the two others, strike 
a dissonant note, is still decidedly of its epoch. Mr 
Masefield was almost alone in his prevision. His “ August, 
1914,” with its beautiful elegiac note (why, we wonder, 
has Miss Trotter not included it ?), and Elroy Flecker’s * The 
Dying Patriot,” are two of tho few instances of poems that 
might have been written in 1916 or 1918. It is interesting t 
speculate in how far our blindness was an advantage ; could we 

© Valour and Vision : Poems of the War, 1914-1918. Arranged and Julitad 
by Jacqueline T. Troticr, London: Longmans. (4s. 6d. net.) 
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————, 
have played our parts if in 1914 we had known what was before 
us? Most of the 1914 poems are strangely bad. The spirit of 
1915 is perfectly expressed by Julian Grenfell’s “‘ Into Battle” 
and Rupert Brooke’s “* The Soldier.” They are still glorying 
in the fight, but there is a note of misgiving and of sadness, almost 
a feeling of gratitude for an honourable escape. Sorley, who in 
1915 already saw the “ millions of the mouthless dead,” was 
before his time ; but Wilfrid Gibson’s **The Question,” with its 
cunning grotesqueness, its insistence on the trivial, exactly 
1916 finds a voico in Mr. Squire’s “ The 


‘ 


expresses the year. 


March ” :-— ve 
“ And down the waiting road, rank after rank there strode, 
In mute and measured march, a hundred thousand dead.” 
Thesame author’s oddly affecting poem, ‘To a Bulldog,” and the 


last verse of Mr. Edward Shanks’s = Aa 


‘ Meditation in June, 1917, 
speak the deep despair, the intolerable sadness, of that most 
terrible year. In expressing 1918 Miss Trotter has not been 
quite so successful. Mr. Robert Nichols’s “‘To Those at Home,” 
which explicitly tries to express the emotions aroused by the 
March retreat, is not very successful, nor is Lord Dunsany’s “A 
Dirge of Victory.” 

Miss Trotter has allowed us also to trace to a certain extent 
the progress of individual writers. The change in Mr. Robert 
Nichols’s work is the most interesting as well as the most obvious. 
We might take the following extracts from “‘ Fulfilment” as 
a specimen of his war poetry, though it has not quite the realism 
nor the metric eccentricities of “‘ The Attack ” :— 

“Was there love once? I have forgotten her. 
Was there grief once ? grief yet is mine. 
Other loves I have, men rough, but men who stir 
More grief, more joy than love of thee and thine. 


And any moment may descend hot death 
To shatter limbs! pulp, tear, blast 

Beloved soldiers who love rough life and breath 
Not less for dying faithful to the last. 


O the fading eyes, the grimed face turned bony, 
Oped mouth gushing, fallen head, 
Lessening pressure of a hand shrunk, clammed, and stony !f 
O sudden spasm, release of the dead! 
Was there love once? I have forgotten her. 
Was there grief once ? grief yet is mine, 
O loved, living, dying, heroic soldier, 
All, all, my joy, my grief, my love, ate thine!” 
We print on another page an example—not a particularly good 
example—of his present manner which, though it is in this case 
shown in an extreme, and therefore an interesting, form, is really 
better exemplified in his longer poem “‘ Night Rapture”’ or in 
the exquisite “A Sprig of Lime.” Itis curious to see the turning 
of a young writer from the very modernist épatant manner 
to write a poem like “* Lamorna Beach,” with its reminiscences 
in mood and phrase of “ Locksley Hall.” If the reader is 
tempted from the examples we have given to wish that Mr. 
Nichols had not turned his back on the Imagists, we should 
advise him to re-read ‘‘ A Sprig of Lime,” a poom in the first 
rank of what we might call the combined pictorial and roflective 
manner, 





AntuoLocies.—Selections from A. C. Swinburne. Edited by 
Edmund Gosse, C.B., and Thomas James Wise. (Heine- 
mann. 68. net.)—Lovers of Swinburne will bo grateful to 
Mr. Gosse and Mr. Wise. Will some yet bolder anthologists 
some day cut even this modest volume in half, and print, say, 
alternate verses of “‘ Faustine” or “Dolores”? If they 
should, the younger generation will probably hail Swinburne as 
the greatest of poets. A Miscellany of Poetry, 1919. Edited 
by William Kean Seymour. (Cecil Palmer and Hayward. 65s. 
net.)—A capital little selection of the best modern poetry.—— 
Fleur-de-Lys. By Wilfrid Thorley. (Heinemann. 6s. net.)— 
Translations from the French.-——The Bellman Book of Verse. 
Chosen by William Edgar. 
$1:50.)—— Sor gs of Joy : Ancicnt and Modern. 
Grace Beckett. (H. Milford. 3s. 6d. net.) 





(Minneapolis: The Bellman Co. 
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Tar Apri, Montatres.—The Nineteenth Century opens with 
Mr. J. A. 


oe 
A Sane Labour Programme,” by 





profit. “Each industry will have to work out its own basis 
through the agencies of Trade Parliaments representing Capital 
and Labour, relegating the functions of the State to that of 
protector of the consumer and negotiator if desired by both 
sides.” Mr. Seddon ought to explain his proposal in detail. 
Sir Maurice Dockrell, the only Unionist Member for an Irish 
constituency south of the Boyne except Dublin University, 
says that he opposes the Home Rule Bill because it involves 
partition. He would repeal the existing Act and set up a 
Speaker’s Commission to devise a Bill ‘‘ under which the North 
would fall into line with the rest of Ireland.” But that would 
relegate the settlement to the Greek Kalends. Mr. Walford D. 
Green, writing on ‘‘ America and the British Empire,” pointa 
out that America cannot isolate herself from the world, and thats 
despite some adverse influences, we must persevere in main- 
taining the most friendly relations with the great Republic. 
Sir Thomas Barclay defends “The Misunderstood Three” 
—President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, and Mr. Lloyd George— 
against Mr. Keynes and other critics. We do not know why Sir 
Thomas Barclay says that “the Treaty has failed.” A Treaty 
made by archangels could not have restored Central Europe to 
a normal condition within two or three months after such 
a war. Canon Barry expresses the profound indignation 
which most people have felt on hearing that the Turk 
is to remain at Constantinople, because Mr. Montagu and 
some Indian Moslems desire it. Mr. A. Hadrian Allcroft 
in a learned and heterodox article argues for “‘ The Modernity 
of Stonehenge.” He thinks that it is a Celtic monument.—— 
The Fortnightly has two articles on ‘‘ America’s Attitude towards 
the Peace Treaty,” from the British standpoint by Mr. D. Henry 
Rees, and from the American standpoint by Mr. James M. Beck. 
Mr. Rees asks the plain question, “Ought the Paris Peace 
Congress to have scrutinized President Wilson’s credentials ? ”’ 
Mr. Beck does not give a plain answer. We all ought to have 
known, he says, that the President had not plenary powers. He 
does not think “ that practical recognition of this fact in Paris 
need have wounded the susceptibilities either of Mr. Wilson or 
the American people.” He says that it was a “‘ fatal blunder” 
on the part of the Allies to reverse their decision, taken during 
Mr. Wiison’s absence in America, to put the Covenant in a 
separate Treaty. Yet if Mr. Wilson had left the Conference 
rather than yield on this point, the AHies would have found 
themselves in a very difficult position, and the Germans would 
have been tempted to profit by the open dissensions in the 
Allied camp. Sir Thomas Barclay describes an interview with 
Herr Noske, who has now fallen. Mr. Marriott’s article on 
“The Fourth Home Rule Bill” is a useful analysis of the Bill and 
its predecessors. Mr. Archibald Hurd has a well-informed article 
on “ The Paralysis of Shippng,” which he attributes mainly tc 
the Government control that is still exercised over a large part 
of our shipping trade. Lady Simon’s article on “ The New Old 
Age Pensions Act’ is a thoughtful and reasoned criticism of a 
measure which was hastily drafted and passed almost without 
debate. In the Contemporary Captatn Stephen Gwynn urges 
that the Government’s Home Rule Bill ought to be passed. He 
does not like it, but he thinks that the Nationalists have more 
to lose than to gain by further delay, especially in regard to 
taxation. Lord Selborne’s clear and concise statement of 
‘Some Objections to Nationalization ’’ deserves careful reading. 
He quotes Mr. Hodges, of the Miners’ Federation, as admitting 
that his pet theory that the miners will work harder if the mines 
are nationalized is but an “‘ excellent ideal ’’ which “* will only be 
realized after many years of universal education.” What is tc 
happen in the meantime ? Professor Gilbert Murray has a 
pessimistic article on “Satanism and the World Order,” in 
which he declares that unless the World Order is affected by a 
** Unless it can seek earnestly the 





change of heart it is doomed. 
spirit of brotherhood and sobricty at home, Bolshevism will 
destroy it.” ‘‘ We have been given everything except a certain 
necessary greatness of character,” he says; “just at present, 
that seems lacking, at any rate among the rulers of Europe.” 
Miss Sybil Bowker and the Rev. A. S. Cripps write on ‘ The 
Native Problem in South Africa.” Miss Bowker would allocate 
large areas for the natives and keep them apart from the Euro- 
peans.——Blackwood gives prominence to an Englishwoman’s 
account of her terrible experiences at Amritsar in April, 1919, 
when the mob broke loose, set the Government offices and banks 


Seddon, who | on fire, and murdered all the Europeans upon whom they could 


advocates a minimum return upon capital as the complement of lay hands. The iuropean women and children took refuge in 
the minimum wage, Capital and Labour sharing any surplus ‘ the old fort, with the native Christian children, who narrowly 
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escaped with their lives from their burning school. “No 
European who was in Amritsar or Lahore doubts that for some 
days there was a very real danger of the entire European popu- 
lation being massacred, and that General Dyer’s action alone 
saved them.” Mr. Storer Clouston’s article, “‘ A Branch of the 
Family,” is an interesting study of the relics of the old Norse 
settlements in the Orkneys and Shetlands—a subject on which 
he is the chief living authority.——The London Mercury is full 
of good things. Sir George Henschel’s article, “On Inter- 
pretation in Music,” contains some delightful reminiscences. 
To illustrate the doctrine that the artist must be master of 
his feelings, he tells the story of Edwin Booth, who once allowed 
himself to be overcome by the pathos of his part as Rigoletto 
and wept real tears, much to his own satisfaction. Afterwards 
his daughter asked him whether he was ill, as he had never 
made so little impression on his audience. Mr. Hilary Jenkinson 
in “A Case for Records” discusses the very serious problem pre- 
sented by the stupendous multiplication of papers in the Govern- 
ment offices. Must they all be kept? and if not, which should 
be destroyed? Mr. Gosse begins a highly interesting study 
of Henry James. Mr. Squire writes sympathetically on “ Robert 
Bridges’s Lyrical Poems,” which deserve, as he says, to be 
better known. Mr. Tomlinson evokes some of the romance 
that clings to “The Foreshore of London.” There are some 
geod poems, too, by Sir Henry Newbolt, Mr. John Freeman, 
and Mr. Binyon. 


The Roads of Remembrance Association, at 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1, has reprinted from The King’s Highway a suggest- 
ive article on Roads of Remembrance as War Memorials (3d.). 
The idea is that there could be no better, more useful, or more 
Jasting memorial of the war than a new and broad highway in 
each part of the country. Thus, for example, “from Marble 
Arch to Gerrard’s Cross we might have our Appian Way.” At 
the end of the pamphlet is given a list of some new roads that 
are all much needed. It is pointed out also that in each district 
landowners and Local Authorities might co-operate, at very small 
expense, in removing awkward and dangerous corners, and treat 
the improvement as a war memorial. 








A deputation of Trade Unionists and Labour politicians visited 
Carlisle last December to inquire into the working of the Liquor 
Control Board's experiment in State Purchase. In their Report 
(Manchester: William Morris Press ; 3d.) the members of the 
deputation congratulate the Board on “a most remarkable 
achievement,” and recommend the Labour Party to press for 
the general adoption of the principles worked out at Carlisle. 
They make a few criticisms on small points of detail. 


The Handbook of Cyprus. Edited by H. C. Luke and D. J. 
Jardine. (Macmillan. 12s. net.)—This is the eighth issue of an 
excellent handbook which gives in a compact form almost 
everything that one could wish to know about Cyprus past and 
present. As seven years have passed since the last edition 
appeared, the book has been largely rewritten. Mr. Luke is 
the Commissioner of Famagusta and Mr. Jardine was Assistant- 
Secretary to the Governor, so that their work may be trusted. 
(‘yprus is little heard of, but it forms one of the most remarkable 
object-lessons in the efficiency of British rule. Since 1878 the 
island has been completely transformed. Under the Turk 
Cyprus had scarcely any roads, no bridges, very few schools, 
and not a single printing-press. Now it has excellent roads 
and bridges and a railway, a good system of education, and 
no fewer than fifteen newspapers. Agriculture and trade have 
made similar progress. ‘The Cypriotes, four-fifths of whom are 
Grecks and the remainder Moslems, have never been so peaceful 
and prosperous for a thousand years or more as they are to-day. 

The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England. By H. F. Westlake. 
S.P.C.K. 15s. net.)—As a modern political theory is based on 
a misconception of the place of Gilds in mediaeval England, this 
book is important. Mr. Westlake has printed at the end a full 
analysis of the returns made by the Gilds in 1389. Five hundred 
and seven of these, from twenty-five counties, have been pre- 
served. The vast majority of them were clearly religious 
associations, practising charity, but not to be likened to modern 
benefit societies. Mr. Westlake, on the evidence, is justified 
in his complaint that writers like the late Mr. Toulmin Smith 
greatly underrated the religious element in the fourteenth- 
sentury Gilds. The craft Gilds in the larger towns were excep- 
tional, and, as should be well known, their power over their 





ts 
trades rapidly declined in the later Middle Ages. Mr. West. 
lake’s descriptions of typical parish Gilds, founded on their 
rules and accounts, are fresh and interesting. In their prime 
the Gilds expressed the spirit of brotherhood in a common faith, 
When they were dissolved at the Reformation, the old simple 
spirit of devotion, says Mr. Westlake, “had passed for ever.’ 
We trust that he is wrong in this conclusion, but his book shows 
the folly of founding a purely materialistic programme for the 
modern State on a wrong theory of mediaeval Gilds, 


Food Supplies in Peaceand War. By Sir Henry Rew. (Long. 
mans. 6s. 6d. net.)—In this thoughtful essay, which is all too brief, 
Sir Henry Rew considers briefly the world’s supply and demand 
and the extent to which the United Kingdom met its owy 
demands for food before and during the war, and then discusses 
the outlook now that the war is ended. His great knowledge 
and experience add weight to his conclusion that the cries of 
“Famine!” are wide of the mark, inasmuch as Nature, upon 
which the recovery of agriculture mainly depends, never goes 
on strike. He thinks that after the harvest of 1921 Europe will 
be producing as much food as before. He evidently believes that 
the Germans are deliberately exaggerating their troubles, “to 
invoke the facile sympathy of that large section of mankind 
who give their alms to the most plausible and importunate 
beggar.’ Sir Henry Rew emphasizes the fact that the world’s 
capacity for producing food may be developed almost indefinitely, 
He defines the British nation’s interest in agriculture as twofold 
—to secure the maximum quantity of food, and to maintain the 
maximum number of persons on the land. He points out that 
insurance against famine caused by war implies not only a large 
wheat crop, but also a large stock of cattle, since milk and fat 
are as necessary as bread. He concludes with a reminder of the 
importance of the human factor in agriculture and the neces- 
sitv for a life of wider scope and variety in the villages. 


Captain Harrison, who in his youth was a disciple of Parnell, 
and who was among the few prominent Irish Nationalists who 
served in the war, has written a pamphlet, The Trish Case 
Considered (Irish Dominion League, 3d.), which may be read 
with interest by those who like to hear all sides. Captain 
Harrison describes the Government Bill as a “ betrayal,” 
and denounces the “clean cut’? for North-East Ulster as the 
re-establishment of the Pale. His panacea is a Constituent 
Assembly to draw up a Constitution ‘* within the clearly defined 
limits of a Dominion status.” North-East Ulster, “ upon a 
plebiscite of each county affected,” would be allowed to preservé 
its present status, or, as the author would say, to form a Pale. 
Captain Harrison shows some inconsistency here.——Colonel R. 
Pope-Hennessy advocates the same panacea from a different 
standpoint in The Irish Dominion (Nisbet, 6d.). It is, of course 
notorious that the advocates of an Irish Dominion are an 
infinitesimal minority in Ireland, and that Sinn Fein demand: 
nothing less than a Republic. For our part, we remain con- 
vinced that the Union is the best form of government for Ireland. 
Failing that, Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme—to which Protestant 
Ulster, in a patriotic and unseltish spirit, has assented —seems 
to raise fewer difficulties than any other scheme yet put forward. 


The Pre-War Population of Cilicia. By Boghos Nubar. (Pettitt, 
Cox, and Bowers.)—Mr. Lloyd George said the other day that 
the Turkish and non-Turkish statistics for Cilicia were irre- 
concilable. He cited the Turkish figures—546,000 Moslems, 
130,000 Armenians, 36,000 Greeks, 18,000 of other religions. 
This pamphlet gives the Turkish official estimate of 1892 as 
294,762 Moslems, 215,482 Christians, and 54,756 of other religions. 
As the author points out, the Turkish population does not 
increase ; disease and the waste of war have kept it stationary, 
It is inconceivable, therefore, that the Moslems in Cilicia can have 
almost doubled their numbers in a generation. The Armenian 
Patriarch counted 407,000 Armenians in Cilicia in 1912. Their 
numbers have been reduced by massacre to a third in order 
that the Turks might be able to claim a majority in the province. 





For the first time in its existence the staid Railway Clearing 
House has resorted to propaganda. It has issued a neat pamphlet 
on The New Railway Rates: Tlow they Affect the Cost of 
Living. A large number of typical cases are cited for foodstuffs, 
raw materials, and manufactured goods, showing in each case 
the exact cost of the increased rates. The figures unquestionably 
prove that “the increases in the railway rates do not appreciably 
affect the customer,” since they are in most cases small fractions 
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Ta penny # pound. It will interest the public to learn that 
the charge for the carriage of fish from Aberdeen to London isa 
halfpenny @ pound, and that the carriage of fish from Fleetwood 
to London is a third of a penny a pound. Of course these small 
fractions of a penny multiply themselves as the fish passes from 
wholesaler to 1 tailer and from retailer to consumer, but it is 
clear that the increased railway rates cannot be cited to justify 
any serious rise in the price of food. 


The Art of Reading in Public. By G. J. Cowley-Brown. 
(Edinburgh : R. Grant and Son. 1s.)—We trust that Canon 


Cowley-Brown’s wise and witty lecture to theological students | 


will be widely circulated and carefully studied. Never was 
the art of reading at such a low ebb in our churches. It is 
the exception to hear the service read clearly. A poor 
preacher may be excused, but a slovenly reader is inexcusable 
because his faults can be remedied. Canon Cowley-Prown 
reminds his careless brethren that they must “ diligently read ” 
the Scriptures to the people. Diligence implies care and thought. 


A Book of the Severn. By A. G. Bradley. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 
—A cultivated traveller like Mr. Bradley is always an agreeable 
companion. In this charming book he takes us in a leisurely 
fashion from the Severn’s source on Plinlimmon, past Mont- 
gomery, Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Worcester, Tewkesbury, and 
many other delightful places, down to Gloucester, where the 
river merges into the estuary. He recalls the history and 
antiquities of the towns and villages, he turns aside to admire 
mansion, and he does not forget to tel] 
is why the Welsh are inveterate poachers of fish but not of 
vame. We are not at all astonished that a native of 
Trefeglws did not know that Richard Wilson, the landscape 
painter, was born there. Mr. Bradley is far better acquainted 
with the district, past and present, than ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of its residents. In brief, this is a most entertaining 
volume. The coloured plates do not add much to its attractions. 


some ancient church or 


Diplomacy and the Study of International Relations. By D. P, 
Heatley. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—This instructive book 
contains two essays on “* Diplomacy and the Conduct of Foreign 
Policy” and on ‘‘ The Literature of International Relations.” 
Mr. Heatley’s historical sketch of diplomacy is illustrated with 
many suggestive quotations. He has no patience with those 
who idly complain of “secret diplomacy,” and he poinis out 
that the nation must trust its Ministers when they are conducting 
difficult negotiations with foreign Powers. The essay on diplo- 
matic literature contains a great deal of matter in a small space, 
including a review of the various projects of perpetual peace, 
which, as the author says, are not encouraging. Mr. Heatley 
has collected in his appendices a number of extracts from old 
writers, and from modern British statesmen—such as Gladstone's 
view of the Treaty-making power in regard to Heligoland, and 
the opinions of various Foreign Secretaries on the advantages 
and disadvantages of publicity. Mr. Heatley's book is indeed 
a repertory of historical information that is not easily found 
elsewhere, 


The Sickness of an Acqitisitire Society. By R. H. Tawney. 
(Fabian Society. 1s. net.)—This cleverly written pamphlet will 
distress the author's fellow-Socialists, inasmuch as it is an 
attempt to distinguish between different kinds of property, some 
of which are to be regarded as good. Mr. Tawney would allow 
a farmer to own his farm. He would even admit “ property in 
pure interest, including much agricultural rent,” as it ‘ represents 
His main idea is that the property- 
owner should have a “ function ’-—it is the fashionable word 
with Socialists at the moment—and that the shareholder has no 
“function.” It seems odd that an author who refers so often to 
the coal indust ry should not have reflected how the pits were 
sunk and equipped, if not by shareholders who took the risk 
of losing all their money in the speculation. Surely their 
“function” was of no small importance. Mr. Tawney writes very 
pleasantly about the need of transforming each industry into a 
profession, and it will be well if he can leaven tho hard materialism 
of the party to which he belongs. Society, he says, ‘ must regard 
*conomic interests as one clement in life, not as the whole of life.” 
lt is encouraging to find that one Socialist at least is on the 
right track, 


a necessary economic cost.” 





Italy Revisited. 3y Joseph Collins. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s, 6d. net.)—The author was attached to the American Military 








Mission in Italy in the last year of the war. He touches syime 
pathetically, but not uncritically, on various aspects of Italian 
life. His chapter on the early stages of the Adriatic controy ersy 
is of interest. ‘‘ Most unprejudiced observers will agree that 
the Italians are justified in being suspicious of the Slav peoples. 
They were their ferocious and determined enemies till yesterday.” 
“It would have been wise, prudent, and helpful had the Jugo- 
Slavs not rushed things so much.” But he adds that Italy must 
be generous. Mr. Collins visited Trento and Veneto imme diately 
after the Austrian collapse. He was told that the Austrians 
would have broken up if they had been attacked four months 
earlier. They had looted Udine of everything portable, down 
to the very door-knobs, before their flight. 


The seventh issue of The Roll of the Baronetage has appeared 
(Stationery Office, 3s, net) It has been revised up to 
December 15th last. The Preface states that 550 Baronets 
served in the war, and that fifty of them lost their lives. 
the year 1918-19 fifty baronetcies were created and five became 
extinct. The premier baronetcy on the roll is that of Bacon 
of Redgrave (Sir Hickman Bacon), created May 22nd, 1611; 
the junior baronetcy is that of Tyrwhitt of Terschelling (Sir 
Reginald Tyrwhitt). 

Works oF REFERENCE.—The 
(Longmans, 30s. net) has appeared at 


During 


Annual Register for 1919 
an unusually early date, 
but it has been compiled with the As 
record of one of the most critical years in modern history, the 
volume will be incessantly referred to, and, so far as we have 
tested it, the summary is accurate and lucid. 
of documents includes the Covenant, summaries of the German, 
Austrian, and Bulgarian Peace Treaties, and all the four diver- 
gent Reports submitted by the Coal Commission in June last.——- 
The Anglo-American Year Book, 1920, edited by B. M. Gardner 
(Cross-Atlantic Newspaper Service, 10s. 6d. net), gives full 
particulars regarding British-American Secieties and concerning 
the American colony in Great Britain. It is a useful and inter- 
esting book, and contains information that we should seek in 
vain elsewhere, 
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Montagu-Nathan (M.), The Orchestra & Hlow t 
Morton (A. E.), R.S.A. Typewriting Tests: 


and 





Mother Nature's Birthday Book: for Boy 
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Nashe (T.), The Unfortunate Traveller, er 8vo....... 

Our Unseen Guest, 8vo .(Harpers) net §& 

Page (V. W.), Storage Batteries Simplified, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 9 

Pillsbury (W. B.), Psychology of Nationality and internationalism, cr 8vo 
(Appleton) net 1 

Prior (O. H.), French Studies and France, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2 






Rainsay (A. B.), Inter Lilia, cr 8VO............ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6 
Ratcliffe (Dorothy U.), Julian Hunter: Soldier Poet, 8vo (E. Macdonald) net 6 
Robertson (J. M.), A Short History of Morals, 8vo.......... (Watts) net 18/ 
Roden (C.) and Buxton (Dorothy Frances), World after the War, 8vo 
(Allen & Unwin) net 7 
Smith (T. 8.), Concise Costing for Housing, roy 8vo (Technical Journals) net 5 
Solomon, Odes and Psalms, re-ecited by R. Harris and A. Mingana, Vol. I1., 
ee err rrr etter er Te ....(Longmans) net 21 
Soulsby (L. H. M.), America I Saw in 1916-18, er 8vo...... (Longmans) net 6, 
Stevenson (Betty, ¥.M.C.A., Croix de Guerre avee Palme), Sept. 3, 1896— 
May 30, 1016, CF BVO. ..cccccccsccccscccccseccccces (Longmans) act 7/ 
Byrett (Netta), God of Chance, Cr BVO... .. cece eens (Skeffington) net 7 








Taylor (H. M.), “Jane Ellen,” er 8vo ...-(Drane) net 3 
Trent (P.), Master of the Skies, cr 8VO......cccscccscccces (Odhams) net 2 
Tuckett Cl. L. Lo, Mysticism and the Way ee (Watts) net 2; 
Watens (J. FP. Homry Tl. CP OVO. .cccccccccegess (Allen & Unwin) oet 2; 
Wood (H. G.), Venturers for the Kingdom, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5 
Wren (Capt. P. C.), Cupid in Africa, er 8vo............ (Heath Cranton) net 6 


Wright (H. T.), Organisation as Applied to Industrial Problems, 8vo 


.(Maekwell) net 56/0 


(Griffin) net 21/0 


Young (F. E. Milis), Almonds of Life, er 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7; 
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LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PAfT&ERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. 





Regent St., London, W. 1. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


REAL IRISH 


TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 


Linen Lisi 40P sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 





Hamptons’ estimate free for 


RENOVATIONS, 


DECORATIONS, 


Sanitation, Eleotric Light, Plain Painting, etc. 


See Hamptons’ book, sent free, 
“ SANITATION, HEATING, LIGHTING, ETC.” 


paceratorss HAMPTON 





Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 


Pali Mall East, S.W. 1, 
and at Buenos Aires. 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND BXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 


DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC,, ETC. 


“BY SPECIAL |CENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOCKS 


{| Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-tsritisn 


APPOINTMENT | Exhibition. 


The only Grand Prize awarded to a 


British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 


TO THE KING. 


; Phe only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 


' Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 


NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO, 


- Makersof the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
Rs nz-waps. 





- 


YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
te your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


Ltd., 
|€1 STRAND, W.C.2 or 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 3, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
SALE BY 
HASTINGS 
VALUABLE 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
“SUMMERFIELDS,” BOHEMIA ROAD, HASTINGS 


it) OR 


known as 


AUCTION 


(now used as a School, and in the occupation of Dr. Williams, also of ‘‘ Summer- 


ficlds”” Schools, Oxford), 


A charming Home, fac'ng South and standing in beautiful Gardens, Lawns and 


Yarklands of about 40 acres, 


Messrs. MILLAR, SON & CO, will SELL the above by AUCTION In Lots at 


the “ Castle " Hotel, Hastings, on TUESDAY, 20th APRIL, 1920, 


Particulars, Plans, &c., can be obtained of Messrs. YOUNG, JONES & CO., 
Solicitors, 2 Suffolk Lane, Cannon Strect, London, E.C. 4; WALTER PARKS, 
Esq., Land Agent, 51 Havelock Road, Hastings ; THOS, W. ELWORTHY, Esq., 


Land Agent, 81 
Messrs. MILLAR, SON & CO.. 46 Pall Mall London, 8,W. 1. 


London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea: and of the Auctioneers, 





aa, 
FOR SALE. 


For IMMEDIATE SALE, owing to illness of Pring; 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL in South Durham, 25 boarders, 20 day puma ab 
able offer accepted for school and house furniture and "goodwnt Reasén. 
quickly, Term ends middle of April—Apply Box 990 The s set it sale effected 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, » Spectutor, 1 Welling. 





APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND WANTED 
(JOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING D, 
YORKSHIRE. “DING OF 


EDUCATION DEPA RTMENT. 





COLLEGE | 
(UNIVERSITY OF 





BEDFORD 











The West Riding County Council invite applications fp ous 
a post as ORGANISER for PHYSICAL INS RUCTION {ualified Men fop 
Applicants should have taken a complete course of training j 
aun and have had experience in teaching. ‘reining iu the Swediah 
Salary £200 to £350 by annual increments of £20 and Civil Service 
(which is 30 per cent. of the salary, plus £60): some ailowance me) t oe Lonny 
approved previous service. MAY De made for 
Forms of Application may be obtained, together with Particulars of tj 
and conditions of appointment, from the EDUCATION DEPA RTMENT itn 
Hall, Wakefield. The forms should be completed and returned go as to oe “Ounty 
Education Department not iter than April 10th, 1920. os 0 Teach the 
EDFORD FOR WOMEN 
B LONDON.) V OMEN. 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1, 
Mare 9 
The Council of Bedford College invite applicetions for the post of bak 
STRATOR in ZOOLOGY. Candidates must have taken an Honours ae 
its equivalent. Initial salary £200. Applications must be received not or 
than May 3rd.—Further information can be obtained from the SECRETARY 
Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. ARY, 
COLLEGE FOR Womuy 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) ‘ 
tegent’s Park, N W. 1, 
Ma 
The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of ASSIS at 
DEMONSTRATOR in ZOOLOGY. The selected candidate will algo undertak 
work in the Museum of Zoology. Candidates must have taken an Honour Degr : 
or its equivalent. The salary offered is £200 per annum. Applications myst . 
received not later than May 8rd.—Furthber particulars can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 5 
— COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) “ 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1 
- March, 1920, 
The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in BOTANY. Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or 
its equivalent. Initial salary £250. Applications must be received not later thay 
May 3rd.—Further information can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
aaa COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
March, 1920. 
The Council of Bedford College invite applications for TWO POSTS of DEMON. 
STRATOR in PHYSICS. Candidates must heave taken an Honours Degree or 
its equivalent. Initial salary £200. Applications must be received not later than 
May 3rd.—Further information can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
‘bed OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Principal: Rev. V. W. PEARSON, B.A.) 


WANTED: 

1. As early as possible, a LECTURER IN SCIENCE. 
Salary £350, rising to £550 or £600, according to qualifications 
In determining the commencing salary, allowance may be made for pre 
vious service. 

ALSO, to commence duties in September, 

2. Resident MASTER OF METHOD, with subsidiary subjects. 
Commencing salary as for Lecturer in Science. 

8. Resident MISTRESS OF INFANT SCHOOL METHOD, with Handwork 
Commencing salary £300, rising to £440 or £480 according to qualifications, 
In determining the commencing salary, allowance may be made for previow 
service. 

4. LECTURER IN ENGLISH (Woman). 

Salary as for Mistress of Infant School Method. 

Resident Lecturers pay £30 per annum in respect of board and residence, 

Applications should be made on forms which may be had of the undersigned, 

and are to be returned to the PRINCIPAL as early as possible 

Education Office, Sheffield, PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Bist March, 1920. Director of Education 


NORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


j en 

WANTED an ASSISTANT PHYSICAL TRAINING ORGANIZER, to visit 
Elementary Schools, to hold Teachers’ Classes on the 1919 Syllabus of Physica 
Exercises and to teach in Secondary Schools. Applicants must be fully traine! 
and have had some years’ experience. Woman preferred. 

Initial salary: Men £180-£230, Women £150-£200, according to previous 
experience. y - i 

Forms of application and further particulars, on receipt of stamped, addressed 
envelope, may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applications mus 


be sent at once. ieee. 
Education Department, F. R. PASCOE, 








County Hail, Truro, Secretary. 
30th March, 1920. 
“NAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY §&¢ HOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Required, for next term, a TEACHER of BIOLOGY (man or woman), to tabe 
Botany and Zoology up to Scholarship standard. A knowledge of the Agricultura! 
and Horticultural aspects of the subjects is desirable. Salary £200-£350, according 
to av ilifications and experience, rising to £450. The School has a large _ garded, 
orchard and greenhouse, and good opportunities for research work ate available— 
For form of application apply KDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hal, 
Cambridge 

7th February, 1920. 





{AMBRIDGESHIRE 
J a 

CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 
SUBJECTS we 
ification 
TION 


~ EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Wanted, for next term, a TEACHER of COMMERCIAL 
will assist with form work and Arithmetic. Salary according to qual 
and experience ; minimum £180.—For form of application apply BDUCA 
SECKETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

Ist March, 1920. 
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NDON COUNTY COUNCIL.— 
03 tions are invited from persons desirous of having their names 
Ae NELS of LECTURES for eyele courses in (a) ENGLISH LITER- 
placed on so HISTORY. These courses will be conducted during the session 
ATURB = tember to Whiteun) at the Council’s evening institutes, and the 
1020-21 a the subjects approved for the courses in History :— 
following are inch Revolution, Napoleon and the Making of Modern Europe. 
()) The nes Industrial Revolution and the Growth of the Factory System. 
) The aoe and the Growth of the Empire in the Victorian Era. 
(3) Demo. The Great War and the events that led up to it. 
(4) og of World Civilization, or England and America since 1783. 
5) Out! oe rate of 21s. a lecture of two hours. 
y at ‘eo EDUCATION OFFICER (1.6), Education Offices, Victoria 
y ead W.C. 2 (stamped, addressed foclscap envelope necessary). Form 
a i iged in the case of persons already on a panel, will then be sent, and 
11T(p v stot by Monday, 12th April, 1920. In the case of male candidates 
foe ig be given to persons who have served, or attempted to serve, with 


the Ferees of the Crown. JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Courcil 
ve CHESTER 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress : Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Se. 


A FORM MISTRESS is required with Honours in Mathematics, and with oue 
gubaldigry subject. ' 
Pyyerience essential. - a . : 
Particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
aa application to the undersigned. Scale of salary £160 to £350 by annual 
nents of £12 10s. ah 
es directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 
‘pptications should reach me by not later than Wednesday, April 14th. 
Foucation Offices, SPURLEY HEY, ‘ 
Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education. 
March, 1920. 


ATANCHESTER 
\ MUNICIPAL tes 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HARPURHEY, 
listress—Miss A. E. BELL 
(Final Honours School of English Language and Literature, Oxford). 


The Committee invite applications for the following appointments at the 
bove-pamed School :— 
oa (a) FORM MISTRESS for MATHEMATICS. 

(b) FORM MISTRESS for FRENCH. 
(c) FORM MISTRESS for HISTORY. 
Candidates must hold a Degree (pref rab!y in Honours) and should have had 
xperience 
Oiary according to qualifications and experience. 2 

Full parti wars of the duties an 1 conditions of the appointments may be had 
oo application to the undersigned. Forts of application must be returned by 
April Mth. . 

Canvassing, directly 

Education Offices, 

Deansgate, Manchester, 
March, 1920 ae ts aia 
HURCH TRAINING COLLEGE FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHCOLMISTRESSES, NORWICH. 

4 LADY MATRON or SUPERINTENDENT is required after the summer 
tem. An important post, to appeal to women of a high type. Age about 35. 
Capable and experienced, preferably trained, to Le responsible for servants, 
catering, household accounts, and the health, general discipline, and tone of 
students of age 18to22. ‘To rank as head of resident staff and under the Principal, 
Staff, students, and servants number about 110. Able, loyal mistress wanted, a 
sound and religious-minded Churchwoman, in true sympathy with College Chapel 
wervi Stipend tor to £150, besides board, rooms, &c.—Apply to the Rev. 
THE PRINCIPAL, The Coliege, Norwich. 


[jSVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 


w indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 
SPURLEY HEY, 
Director of Education. 








AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIK CYMRU A MYNWY. 


for the post of PROFESSOR 
Commencing salary £600 


Tl tier 
plications 


IZY ERAT RE, 


The Council of the College invite 
{ FRENCH LANGUAGE and 


per annum 
Furt! 


rther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 100 
yples of applications and testimonials must be received on or before Saturday, 
April lUth, 1920. 
University Colle Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, 





Mareh 4th, 1 3 Registrar. 
iat LAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
> 

TRAINING COLLEGE. 


pesition of LECTURER (man) in Mathematics 











Applications are invited for t! 
aod Science (Physics and Chemistry). Applicants must be Graduates, with high 
qualifications in the required subjects, and preference will be given to those who 
have ecial training and experience in teaching. Salary according to scale, 
£300 z by annual increments of £15 to £450 per annum, non-resident. 

Let apMieation, together with copies of recent testimoni and names of 


refe st reach t undersigned not later than Friday, the 9th April next 
irs of duties may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL eof 
the COLLEGE 
Education Offices HERBERT REED, 
15 John Str Sunderland, Chief Education Officer. 


20th Mare 


VHERWELL 


1, 1920. 


HALL, OXFORD: 





/ Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL of Cherwell Hal 
Training Col ge for Women Secondary Teachers, Oxford, 

The Principal will be re juired to take over the direction of the College after 
the end of the Summ rm. 

alary, With board and residence, £500, rising by two annual increments to | 
£550, | 
Applications, stating qualificati ms, experience, and age, with copies of testi- 


1 to the SECRETARY of Cherwell 
Westminster, London, 8.W. 1, before April 30th. 


COUNTY COUNCIL. 


C HESHIRE 
CREWE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Bonlals, should be 
$4 Deni H 
Venison House 


Hall at 


address 


20th April til 20th July. Principal 
m Forms, Dlology to Midéle Forms, Nature 
lary for period £65. 
papers to reach the HEAD-MASTER as soon 


TEMPORARY MISTRESS r quired from 
mubjects: Bot ny to Matriculatic 
Study to Preparatory i 

Appileation and 
& possible. 

80th March, 1920 





forms. Salk 


ustomary 


H. D. STRUTHERS, 
Clerk to the Governors. 












. LECTURER in English (Degree) wanted in 
6 _ eptember for Teachers’ Training College in London, to lecture on 
eheral and Children’s Literature. 
_prnicants should state age, qualifications, experience, and salary required, 
Dx U8i © Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


pee ehliasi le, deengsep ea Mantes. nod _ — 
ONDON DIOCESAN BOARD OF WOMEN’S WORK. 
Houal e An ORGANIZING SECRETARY its required. Some social and educa- 
Wastin essential. Salary £250.—Applications, with references, should 
“ut Rot later than April 24 to Miss E. SYNGE. 33. Bedford Square, W.C.1 








PRE 


J ACANCIES in September at Bradford Girls’ Grammaa 
School for SPECIALISTS in (1) HISTORY, (2) FRENCH, (3) MATH 
MATICS, (4) CLASSICS. Honours Degree or equivalent essential. Two Advan 
Courses recognized. Salaries according to revised scale, rising to £850. Aled 
vacancy for MISTRESS for THIRD } ORM offering Geography or Elenx ntar} 
Mathematics and for experienced MISTRESS for SECOND FORM (average agt 
10 years).— Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
{AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
/ date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN a 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHIN 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1 
ST Fig k DP Cc O 


W = LLEG E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOYTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS ot £50 a year for three years are offered 
for ccmpetition et an examination to be held April 26th-29th, 1920. Applications 
for entrance should be sent in before April 12th, 1920. 

For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
‘Lhe PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC. 
LONDON, S.W, 11. 

AWARD OF TATE AND MORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1920-21 

The Examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science 
Domestic Science, Hygiene and Physiology and Art will be held on Tucsday 
June sth, 1920, and the succeeding days, ‘The Scholarships vary iv value frou 
£20 to £30 per annum with free tuition, and are tenable from two to three yeara 
Last day of entry, May Ist, 1920.—Full particulars on application to tls 
SECRETARY. 








LECTURES, &o. 




















AKS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces jiuto human evolution a new principle—Discovery of tha 
i it is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 


respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, 
DBreatiing 


Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Preveution of Consumption, 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant, 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations, Delicate children improve quickly, 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street. London, W.1 
LING’S SWEDIs!i SYSTEM. 
rNNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Student 
are trained to become Tcachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 yeara 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETAKY. 


{,ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President 
Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, ©. G, 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec, : Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concern: 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
tae LIFE.—THATCHAM. FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range giass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeepin4s, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
( YARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
i Entries any date. Nov- 
RIDLEY 

















COLLEGE 





outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. 
residents also received. Summer Term 20th April.—Prespectus of 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


‘TUDLEY HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
\ COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—Twenty new roomy 
will be ready by May. Central heating, water service in each room, Wall an¢ 
rock gardens being designed this summer. Five resident University and othe 


lecturers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared tfor.—Apply 
Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


{ALDER 
: SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing, Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tent 
to the building up of character aud the formatioa of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 

EDGEBURY PAR K, 
GOUDHURSY, KENT, 
PUBLIC 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON SCHUOL LINL> 


Head-Mistress: Miss D. FP. HUNTER, b.Se., Lond. 


Board and Tuition, 60 Guincas a Term. 
Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet abo sea level, in the most beat 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing ficids and Park of over 
| acres, provides all the surroundings of a dclightful home 
‘Lhe Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and expericneed stai 
The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the dotinite view oj 





training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibilitics. 


REFINED HOME SCHOOL in Surrey for the Daughters 





of gentle people. 300 ft, above level. Good garden with tennis 
courts. Gravel soil. South aspect. Gardening t ht ees, 40 guineas pet 
term. ‘here are 3 vacancies for next term. Keterences to parent Prospectus 
and full particulars on application to" M.G.,’ »>J.& J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Street, I don, E.U. 4. 





GT. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FLPE. 
s TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the 








annual value of £60, 

tenable for four years at the above school, will be awarded on the result of an 
Examination to be held in May, Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on 
September 15th, 1920, Preference will be given to the daughters of Professional 
ue 


men and of officers in H.M. Service lications for admission to the exa 


’ Al pil 
tion should be addressed to the HEAD-MISTR ESS, 


TNNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History. Somerville Col! Oxiord, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


SCHOOL, 


This Term ends April 13th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss i. Ss. DATCIELOB (Oxf. Hons), 
Tel,: 7 Grayshott, 





LiXeuour HINDHEAD. 
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ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
schoo! buildings, with good playing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress, 


I GH F I EL DPD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girly, Tele,.: “ Watford 616.” 


GT. MARGAREY’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) aud of the Marta Grey Traininy College. 


: FOREIGN. 


{DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— Ist-class Boarding School 
Dd for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough genera! educa- 
sion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. ‘Tennis court. Escort in April.—For illus. Pros. app!yto Principal. 


JARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 
GIRLS, French language, literature and history, Music, art, domestic 
subjects, fencing, sizghtseeinz, overa, &c. Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 
by central heat.—-Mile, CAZAU X, 97 rue de Longchamp, Paris, 





NRANCE.—French Boarding School in Chateauroux (Indre) 
i receives English pupils also, Thorough general education, including 
music, painting, &c, Large modern building, centeal heating, large garden,— 
Prospectus from Principal, Mademoiselle TURMEAU, 6 rue Grande. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, Londoa, W.1, 


N AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 

CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 12 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
p.a, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Early applications 
thoulkt be made, 

Apoly Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 

BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education: 
P Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford: 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &e, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Kowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


VHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—12 ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
J SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (for boys not already members of the College). 
The awards include five of £70 cach, and the James of Hereford Scholarship 
of £35 per annum for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. There 
are also some Clergy Nominations of £39 per annum, Exaiminations on May 25th, 
26th, and 27th,—Details on application to the BURSAR, Cheltenham College. 


AN > EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
b Fine healthy situxtion, High ground, overlooking City, 

‘Twenty acres of playing fields, Separate Junior School, 

I'reparation for Universities, Army, &e, 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. PF. BURNSIDE, MLA,, MHead-Master. 


x =e COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 349 fect above 
sca, lacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING eless for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A, 
] RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSILIPS varying in 
value feom £60 to £45 a year, —Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 


MASTER. 
I EL D 

















R ADF COLLEGE, 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held on May 27th and 28th at bradficld.—Entry forms can be obtained 
from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradiield Colleze, Berks, 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1920. 

An EXAMINATUON will be held on June 2rd and 4th, 1920, for Richt or Nine 
Scholarships, all tenable for two years, and open to bovs under 15 on May Ist; 
naniely—one Alired Smith Scholarship of £50, about five Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships of £10, and about two House Scholarships of £20. 

Further particulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER. 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
4 June 1, 2, and 3 (Tues,, Wed., and Thurs.), One or two of £87, five or 
nore of £50, five or more of £70 (£21 for Day Boys), per ann, Faber Exhibition 
of £12, forone vear, awarded to the boy who does best in examination, Exhibitions, 
i125 to £12 per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For tull particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibi- 
ions (awarded without examination) apply to the ILEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
FQOVRaEMOUsS. Recent Syecesses gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52, 
ARMY, ineluding Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 

{TUDENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 

LK POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 

Apply, H, W. RAISIN, B.se. (Londen Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 

Road, Bournemouth, 


\ ATHEMATICIAN, M.A., B.Se. (London) will undertake 
i private tuition, translating or other mathematical work, for a few 
hours daily.—Apply Box 991, the Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
Wa. &. 


QLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
Ad will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Voeabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Tecturers and Ladies, 446 Strand (West End), W.C. 2, 


({TAMMERING.—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of 
b “ The Stammerers’ Alphabet,” whose instructions have been successfully 
practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Weymouth College, Christ's Hospital, 
and other Public Schools, will undertake a few Private cases, Visits or Corre- 
spondence, Hifeetive any age.—Address 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 
{TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905, Adults and 
—) Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils, Private instruction if desired. 
— Write lor Booklet with Medical Opiniogs and copies of letters from Parents and 
Puyils to Mr, A. C. SUHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Gpeercs OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GARBBITAS, THRING AND CO 

36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1.  Tel., Regent 4994 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPART NPY 
Lt The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who “NT, 

are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or a3 GOVERNESSES in Private Fanuilics 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


TUTORg 


—_— Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational i 10n 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thee 


requirements (age of pupils, referre, 
of ices, &c.) to ? " Preferred, rang 
_ Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY Ltd 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsibl.” fo 
teaching statis of the most important schools and th a 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere nut ally 
Offices—-158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephon 1136 Museum, 


GQ CHOOLS FOR BOYS and GiIptg 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, i 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BE 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased toID PARENTS by sending (fn St 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. S Wires of 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be giy, 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London EC t 
Telephone : 5053 Central. ‘ A 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
fPAHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladics quickly prepared { 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introdye 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading {eg 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,00) words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged 
Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knighirider Street, ‘ons 


Cummen:r Tarcon. EC, 4. 


locality 


T UTORS. 


— 


ot Journal. 
tions given, 


Doct ory 


Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor). TN, Gerrard 179. 

Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad, Tarif on 
application, — a : 

YHORTHAND (PITMAN’S).—EXPERT 


POSTAL TUL. 


. TION. Moderate fees.—A. BLAKE, M.LP.S., 14 Brooklyn Road 

Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. : wae ni _ F 
BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER, 

FFXHE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL booklet, “ How 


to Make Money with Your Pen” (sent free to all applicants), will show 
you how, 
THREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST was the recent gratifying experience of a 
student of the schoo!—a beginner, 
THE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Editoria! G,, 22 Chancery Lane, Lendon, W.C, 2, 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCTAL TOURS for LADTES and GENTLEMEN, 
April 23rd.— Spain and Tangicr, 5 weeks, 120 gns. June Srd.—ttalian 
Lakes, 3 weeks, 45 gns. July Ist.—The Dolomite Mountains: Scene of Italian 
Victories, 4 weeks, 56 gns.—-Miss BISHOP, 159 Auckland Road, London, s.B. 19 
EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 


| OY AL INSTITUTION, 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISLON AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEPI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECRUALION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
| ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de 


& scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, N« urasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr. A. Y. STOREY, 
Genera) Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd, 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Ams, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 2s, Specimens sent fre.-—HENRKY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, grok 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted Be : 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery ( Tokea 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. , 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect. Manchester. Estd. 1859 


iD ARTIFICIAL «TEETH = BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the acttal manufacturers, 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, Vee 
porreturn or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 6: Oxford Street, London, Esta, 100vears. 
OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATT, e. 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F. Le 
Supplied by order tothe Royal Houschold, Used in War Hospitals. | 2 ins ts: 
2s, td., 53., post free—HOWA RTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. on 
NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £900 000. Ass 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOA? 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 2. __ 
] EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
t about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per_cent. paid ree?TD 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
193 Regent Street, W.k 
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When you want 
something really good 
to drink, turn to 


ROSS'S cingerdl 
Ginger fle 
It is a pleasant beverage in which every 
constituent makes for radiant health. 


Pure spring water, refreshing fruits and fragrant spices 
crushed with refined cane sugar, and the gentle spirit 
Arr! of Champagne produce in ROSS a concord of 
excellence altogether delightful to contemplate. 


Pour it briskly into a pint glass and notice its delicate bouquet—sweeter 
than the breath of the brier, the beaded bubbles bursting with fragrance 
at the brim, and the aroma of ginger stealing through all like the rich 
mellow notes of the ’cello in orchestral music. 


ROSS is indeed the beverage for the searching eye—it touches the 
pinnacles of the mind. 


Try it in the heat and turmoil of the day. Try it when the day is done. 
It cools and calms; and charms the sense like a stream of melody—likea 
stream of immortal melody drifting through tender rnists from far-away. 


ROSS’S ae me & GINGER. ALE— 
the old original Ross’s Royal with the diamond-shaped label—ts 
equally good, and is intended for those who respond to a fuller-toned 
exhilarating refreshment. 


We want you to try both 
and choose for yourself. 


W. A. ROSS & SONS LTD. BELFAST—IRELAND, 


733/173 
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THE CALDECOTT COMMUNITY. 


en 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
WORKING MEN’S CHILDREN. 


Founded 1911 as a Nursery School in St. Pancras; 
became a country Boarding School in 1917. 


= 


Will you help to bring these children from crowded London 
homes to be edueated in healthy surroundings, where they are 
taucht handwork, carpentry, farming, and gardening, alongside 
the usual school studies? The children return homo for their 
holidays. 

The parents pay as large fees as their incomes allow; more 
voluntary subscriptions and donations urgently needed to cover 
expenses, 

Our present premises are already too small for the 40 childron ; 
we have refused 200 for lack of accommodation. 


WiLL ANYONE OFFER A LARGE HOUSE, RENT FREE, 
OR FOR LOW RENT, OR A SITE FOR BUILDING ? 


LARGE ROOMS, GOOD GROUNDS, HEALTHY SITUATION ESSENTIAL, 
WITHIN ONE TO TWO HOURS OF LONDON BY TRAIN. 


o—--—_-- 


Hon. Directors : Miss L. M. RENDEL, Miss P. M. POTTER. 


For Report and further particulars apply THE SECRETARY, 
Charlton, East Sutton, near Maidstone, Kent. 


FEEDING, CLOTHING, 
SHELTERING AND TRAINING 
4,531 of 


THE NATION’S CHILDREN 


has resulted in 
a HEAVY OVERDRAFT on the GENERAL FUND of the 


Waifs & Strays Society. 


Please send a donation to Seeretary, 
Rev. W. Fowent Swann, M.A., 
Oid Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs & Sirays.” 











] PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
cuantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Ceatral 
Uitice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub 
-rviptions and Donations towards the Fuads« of the Association should be sent — 
ankers. Messrs, BARCLAY & CO,, 1 Pali Muli East, 8. W. 














ening , 

THE 1 
‘ARETHUSA): 

TRAINING SHIP 

and the SHAFTESBURY HOMRs at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 

and training 1,200 boys and girls, 

NEED HELP 


Special Help is wanted for the Emergency Fund 











Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING aNnp QUEEN 
President - - H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, Kq 
Vice-President - - - — = ADMIRAL Viscount JELLICOR, 
Chairman and Treasurer - -— — C. E. MAupen, Esq, MA 
Chairman of *Arethusa’ Committee — Howson F. Devrrr, ‘Esq. 


Joint Secretaries - HH. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. CopEtayp 


London Office : 
NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.c.2 
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EX-SERVICE MEN 


Are being Specially Cared for by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


by means of HOSTELS for those attending Hospital or 
seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAINING 
FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men to work 
on the land. Friends of the DISABLED and SHELL. 
SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their heaith in 
the country’s cause. The MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 
of ex-Service men are taken in full charge. 


The EVANGELISTIC and SOCIAL work is also in active 


operation, 


Cheques, crossed “* Barclay’s Y¥, Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, DD, 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1, 





TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY, 
3 Baker Street, London, W. 


Patron: H.M. Queen Alexandra, 
President : The Lady Frances Balfour. 


£2,500 URGENTLY NEEDED. The Travellers’ Aid Society 
is unexpectedly faced with the necessity of raising the above 
sum in order to provide for the purchase of the premises 
oceupied by them since 1896. The in possibility of finding 
other accommodation and the importance of not changing ap 
address known all over the world as the centre of Travellers’ 
Aid work render purchase inevitable. 


Any contributions will bo most gratofully received by J. B. 
BRAUDON, Esq., Hon. Treas., or by the SEVCRETARY, 
T.A.S., 3 Baker Street, W. 


———_—_—_—— 


FOR SICK AND AGED CLERGY. 
HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 


Only Permanent Provision for Home 
and Missionary Ciergy 
otherwise lacking Home Comforts and Nursing. 
Patrons—The ARCHBISHOPS. 
In the NAME of JUSTICE and MERCY. 
The NEED of Immediate HELP is PRESSING 








Cheques crossed Messrs. Hoare, payable to Warden, Rev. U: 
Carty Taytor, Homes of 8. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 


— — — = on — = — _ en 
“[NNOGENT AND SUFFERING 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 


Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J P. 1V. Deacon, 
Aey., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9%. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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The Challenge and the Cost 


@, As the doors of St. Paul’s prison at Philippi were 
broken open by an earthquake, so the present convulsion of 
the world has unbarred new avenues of access to the hearts of 


men. For 
yo essential 
@, Real progress is impossible without charactaz ; character 
eans morality ; and morality grows out.of pure religion ; 


o pure religion depends upon a knowledge of the Bible. 


rebuilding a better order on earth, nothing is 
as the truths and principles of Holy Scripture. 


@ To meet the challenge of its new opportunities, the 

Bible Society is reconstructing and expanding its own 

ization, especially in those regions which have suffered 
most from the war. 


@. For nations reborn into liberty—the Czecho-Slovaks 
and Poles and Rumanians and Yugo-Slavs—the Society is 
iying out great sums merely to produce emergency editions 
of the Scriptures in their own tongues. 


(. The enterprises and conquests of Christian missions are 
constantly creatiag new and imperious claims upon the 
Society—which has never refused to publish a duly authen- 
ticated version of Scripture in a new tongue. 


@, But to-day the Society’s popular editions cost more 
than ever to produce. They have always been sold at a loss, 
but to meet the needs of the poor they must be sold to-day 
at prices which entail a heavier loss than ever. The charges 
for paper are more than four times, for binding at least 
three times, and for printing nearly two-and-a-half times 
the pre-war figures. The Society's agents and colporteurs 
abroad would starve on their former salaries, while. extra 
charges for freight and travelling involve heavy outlay. 


@ The Society is spending £1,000 every day; and for 
rach £1, it receives back 7s. 6d, as the proceeds of sales. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, 
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KING’S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


There’s nothing 
soothes and consoles 
the weary so much 
as a pipeful of this 
rich, full- flavoured 
mixture, 


Made by the same 
process as 


EHREE AUNS 


—a milder blend 





Both are sold everywhere at 1/1 per oz. 
Tina: 2-oz, 2/2—4-oz. 4/4 





“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
10's 2's 50's 100's 

MeDIen 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 

“ue 8d 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Ompany (of Great } ricain and Ireland), Limited, 
6 St Andrew ~quare, Glasgow 























HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Editor: L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 
Assistant Editcr: G. DAWES HICKS, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D, 
Single number, 2s. 6d. net. Post free per annum, 10s, net, 





VOL. XVIII. No. 3. APRIL, 1920. 
EUCLID, NEWTON, AND RINSTELN. By C. D. Broap: 
THE CITY ON EARTH, THE CITY IN HEAVEN, AND THE LEAGUE 

OF NATIONS. By Miss M. D. PErRE. 
SAINTS AND PHILOSOPHERS AMONG THE TAMIL CAIVAS, 


By the Rey. J. Kk. CakPpENTER, D.Litt. 
THE PELAGIANISM OF TO-DAY, By the Kev. Canan T. A. Lacey, 
SURVIVAL AND MONADOLOGY, By Bishop MERCER, 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SANITY. By EpMoND HOLMES. 
RIP ULTERIORIS AMORE, By H. P. Cooke, 
THE MIND OF ITALY. By Signora R&- BARTLETT. 
RELIGION AND THE CHURCHES. By H. PRESERVED SMiri, 
PRIMITIVE ART AND MAGIC, By the Rev. H. J. D. AsTLEy, Litt.D. 
LIQUOR CONTROL AND THE CARLISLE EXPERIMENT. 

by the Rev. Canon H. D. Rawns bry, 
THE CHILD OF GENIUS. 


By Sir GkoxGE DovuaG.as, Bart. 
EVANGELISM OLD AND NEW, By the Rey. A. T. Capoux, D.D. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








OOKS.—Norwood Young’s Napoleon at Elba and St. 
J Helena, 3 vols,, profusely illus,, 21s.; Gulland’s Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., £2 2s.; Prints and Drawings by F, brangwyn, £2 12s, 6d. ; Kirkman’s 
British Bird Book, 4 vols,, iolio, 1911, £5; Grote’s History of Greece, Library 
Edit,, 12 vols,, 1846, 63s.; Lionel Johnson’s Poems, 1895, 25s,; Swinburne’s 
Posthumous Poems, edited by Gosse and Wise, enly 300 done, 30s.; Campan’s 
Memoirs oi the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best edit,, 1917, £3 3s.; 
Grant’s The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910, 21s,; Riccardi Press Canterbury 
Taies, illus. by Flint, 3 vols,, £7.1Us, 100,000 Books in stock, Catajogues on 
application,—Ldward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
WANTED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 vois,, Last Ed., ladia paper, £25 offered, 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITE 
Established 1837. Incorporated 18s0. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. leserve Fund, £2,570,000. WYogether £5,070,000 
kkeserve Liability of Proprietors oe os ee se £5,000,000 











Totai Issued Capital and Reserves .. se as o° . 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion o; New Zeatand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for colleetion. 

DEPOSITS are received for tixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application 


. £10,070,000 





— ——. =< ~ 
’ ¥or cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Soild everywhere 6% '- 24 &46 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page ‘when available), £21. 
Page us .. £16 16 0| Quarter-Page(4-Col.) £4 4 0 
Haif-Page(Column) 8 8 0O| Per Inch oi 015 3 
CoMPANTES. 


Outside Page .. £23 2 Oj| Inside Page -- £18 13 @ 


Smail Advertisements. 

Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is, 4d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

Displayed Advertisements, according to space, Log. Sd. per in 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING ~*~ NEW AND FORTH. 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH, 





Charges for EBcrder and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, 11 in. by Quarter-Pago, 5} in. 


y aia . 
off in. .. .. £1818 0] by3in. + £14 6 
Halt-Page, 11 in. | Wight - Page, 2 
by 37 in. ae 9 9 0} wmby3aim. .. 27 6 


TERMS: net. 


“SPECTATOR,” Ltd, 1 Weillingion. Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS—1920 


EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS: A REcoap 


OF ORIENTAL ADVENTURE 
By “ CONTACT ” (ALAN BOTT), Author of “ An Airman’s Outing.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Had Captain Alan Bott's account of his adventures appeared previous to 1914 it would have been dismissed as too outrageous] 
extravagant a demand on the * willing suspension of disbelief” even for the most dramatically inclined audience of ‘bietu ; 
house. Yet his story is a true one, and loses nothing by the manner of his telling. His experiences as a prisoner of Turkes 
give a wonderful picture of that unhappy country, and he reveals much that is not generally known of the curious sli pe 
in ‘which Turkey at last turned under the heel of the Hun and sent proposals for an armistice by an escaping prisor 
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